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FOREWORD 


; The archaeological work of the Indiana Historical Soci- 
ety and the Historical Bureau, begun during the summer of 
1926, has been continued each summer since then with the 
aid of subventions from the Smithsonian Institution and indi- 
vidual contributions. The first two summers were devoted 
to the Albee Mound in Sullivan County. This excavation was 
conducted by J. Arthur MacLean, who reported on it in Extra 
Number 3 of the Indiana History Bulletin, May, 1927, Exca- 
vation of Albee Mound in 1926, and in the January, 1930, num- 
ber, Excavation of Albee Mound 1926-1927. The summers of 
1928 and 1929 were spent in a survey of the Whitewater Val- 
-ley under the direction of Frank M. Setzler; his report was 
published in the Bulletin of September, 1930, Archaeology of 
the Whitewater Valley. Mr. Setzler’s survey of Randolph 
County—the watershed of the Whitewater, White, and Wa- 
bash rivers—was finished in the summer of 1930 and reported 
in the Indiana History Bulletin for October, 1931, The Ar- 
chaeology of Randolph County and the Fudge Mound. A pre- 
liminary survey of the west fork of White River, proceeding 
southwest from Randolph County, was continued in the sum- 
mer of 1930 by Mr. Setzler and his successor, Fred R. Eggan. 
In 1931 two projects were undertaken: J. Gilbert McAllister 
made a survey of Porter County, described in the Bulletin of 
October, 1932, The Archaeology of Porter County, and Glenn 
A. Black began the archaeological investigation in Greene 
County which is the subject of this report. Mr. Black has 
long been interested in archaeology and has worked for one 

year in Ohio under the tutelage of Henry C. Shetrone. 
The work in Greene County was undertaken after an in- 
’ vestigation in which the aid of Dr. Warren K. Moorehead, 
director of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, was obtained for a few days. Before this survey 
could be undertaken a private investigation had been begun 
on a site on the Shaffer farm. Mr. Black witnessed most of 
_ the work and has incorporated in the report photographs and 
> - data on all burials and other finds. Later in the season he 
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himself carried on additional excavation on this site. This 
and other work occupied the summers of 1931 and 1932 with 
the exception of a few weeks devoted to Owen County. Addi- 
tional data on the work of the two seasons, and a number of 
photographs and maps not included in this report for lack of 
space, are on file in the office of the Historical Bureau. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of assistance rendered 
by William Rude, Fred Dyer, Glenn Garrison, B. O. Bucher, 
and Thomas Westenhaver, of Worthington; Roy Cain and 
Frank A. Van Sandt, of Bloomfield, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman 
Osborn, Cletes Shepherd, John Shaffer, Lee and Paul Inger- 
soll, Francis McDermont, Gilbert and William C. Hastings, 
O. H. Meyers, Henry G. Schloots, and for generous permission 
which many of them gave to work upon their land; also to 
Mrs. E. Hedden, Worthington, for space afforded for storage 
and photographic work. 

Robert Goslin, of the staff of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society Museum, Columbus, Ohio, acted as field as- 
sistant during the 1932 season. His enthusiasm for the work 
and his long practical experience with the Ohio expeditions 
made his suggestions of great value to the survey. In prepar- 
ing the maps and drawings used in this report, the author 
had the assistance of James T. Black, of Indianapolis. 

The Greene County survey presents an interesting re- 
search into two phases of aboriginal life not usually connected. 
Large and heavily inhabited village sites analogous to and 
forming component parts of large mound groups are of fre- 
quent occurrence, as indicated in this report. The separation 
of these two phases in Greene County was impossible. I be- 
lieve that this study throws new light on the identity of a 

mound-building culture whose linguistic connections are as yet 
undefined. 
CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN, 
Director, Historical Bureau 
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EARLY HISTORY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
GREENE COUNTY 


Greene County, one of the largest counties in the state, 
lies in the valley of the West Fork of White River approxi- 
mately seventy miles southwest of Indianapolis. It is rec- 
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FIGURE 1. GREENE COUNTY 


tangular in shape, extending eighteen miles north and south, 
by thirty miles east and west. On the north it is bounded 
by Clay and Owen counties, on the east by Monroe and Law- 
rence, on the south by Martin, Daviess, and Knox, and on 
the west by Sullivan County. From the above dimensions the 
normal content of the county should be 540 square miles, but 
due to an irregularity in the township line in the southwest 
portion of the county, a strip one-half mile deep, north and 
south, by six miles east and west, lies in Knox, instead of in 
Greene County. > 
Prior to the advent of the early white settlers, the terri- 
tory now included within the county, as well as a large por- 
tion of the state, was the property of the Miami Indians. 
They allowed, at various times, other tribes of the Algonquian 
family to reside within the boundaries of the territory claimed 
y them. From early maps and records it would seem that 
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e tribes favored by the Miami with this privilege were the 
Delawares, Piankashaw, and Wea. 

The Mitchell Map of the British and French Dominions in 
North America, drawn in 1755,’ shows the “Wauwaughtanees” 
living on both sides of the Wabash in the neighborhood of 
Vincennes, which town, incidentally, is not shown on the map. 
The same map shows the “Pyankeshees” living on both sides 
of the Wabash about where Sullivan, western Greene, and 
southern Vigo counties are today. ‘“Wauwaughtanees” is 
probably an archaic method of spelling Wawiagtenang, mean- 
ing “place of the round or curved channel,” of which word 
our present Wea is a contraction.? ‘“Pyankeshees” is the same 
as our present tribal name Piankashaw. Both tribes were 
members of the Algonquian family. 

Dillon, commenting on the tribes forming the Miami Con- 
federacy, states that “the Shockeys and Piankeshaws” were 
living on the borders of the Wabash in 1765.3 The “Shockeys” 
here referred to are probably the Sauk and lived on the IIli- 
nois side of the Wabash. 

In 1775, Louis Viviat, acting as the agent for the Wabash 
Land Company, entered into negotiations with the Piankashaw 
Indians for the purchase of lands lying upon the borders of 
the Wabash River. At Vincennes, on October 18, 1775, he 
obtained a deed from eleven Piankashaw chiefs for land lying 
on both sides of the Wabash from Cat Creek down to Point 
Coupee (approximately eight miles south of Merom) “being 
forty leagues, or thereabouts, in length on the . . . river Oua- 
bache” and “forty leagues in width or breadth on the east 
side” of the Wabash. Assuming 2.42 miles to the league, it 
will be seen that this deed included all of the land now mak- 
ing up Greene County. The deed calling for the above terri- 
tory, as well as lands across the river in Illinois, and lands 
in Indiana along the Wabash from the mouth of White River 
to the Ohio River, was signed by the chiefs, attested by in- 
habitants of Vincennes, and entered in the office of an official 
at Kaskaskia. The Revolution, however, prevented the asso- 
ciation from ever coming into possession of the lands.‘ 
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General William Henry Harrison made three treaties with 


the Indians for land now embraced within the bounds of 
Greene County. The first two were made with the Delawares 
and Miami at Fort Wayne, on September 30, 1809, while the 
third was made with the Wea at Vincennes, on October 26, 
1809. In the text of the treaty of September 30 the statement 
is made in Article 2 that “the Miamies explicitly acknowl- 
edge the equal right of the Delawares with themselves to the 
country watered by the White river. But it is also to be 
clearly understood that neither party shall have the right 
of disposing of the same without the consent of the other,” 
and in “Article 5. The consent of the Wea tribe shall be nec- 
essary to complete the title to the first tract of land here 
ceded.”* The latter tract was that which was bounded on the 
north by the Ten O’clock Line, on the southeast by the Grouse- 
land Treaty Line, on the southwest by the northern Freeman 
Line, and on the west by the Wabash. Apparently the Miami, 
Delawares, and Wea had an uncontested right to the land now 
Greene County, and Harrison did not consider it necessary 
to treat with the Piankashaw. This fact may go far to ex- 
plain why the deed made to Viviat in 1775 did not receive 
recognition when claims were made to Congress after the 
Revolution. A treaty was made with the Kickapoo in De- 
cember, 1809, for lands west of the Wabash, in Illinois. 

The Piankashaw, Delawares, and Wea were on friendly 
terms, and all occupied land in what is now Greene County 
from the date of the treaty among themselves, in 1767, until 
later treaties with Harrison caused their removal from the 
state.°® 

The county of Greene was erected by an act of the legisla- 
ture passed on January 5, 1821, and effective on February 
5, of that year. Settlement in the area had begun about five 
years earlier, when John Jessup moved to Black Creek, in 
what is now Stockton Township, with his family. Lands in 
Greene County were first put on sale at Vincennes in 1816.7 — 


_ There is no record of a fort or stockade in the oe a 
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ms, all of which seems to indicate that it was the Indian 
ho was in need of protection rather than the settlers, 

The Illinoian glacial boundary passes through middle east- 
ern Greene County. The section of the county east of the 
glacial boundary is practically driftless and is known as “The 
American Bottoms,” taking its name from the broad, flat, 
lakelike plains, bounded by sandstone hills. Altitudes in the 
region vary from 525 to 900 feet. 

The glacial drift covering the county is light, varying 
from 5 to 50 feet in thickness, except in the White River val- 
ley where it may exceed 100 feet. The rock strata underly- 
ing the drift belong to the Mississippian and Pennsylvanian 
periods. The eastern part of the county lies within the out- 
crop of the Chester group of rocks with the Mansfield sand- 
stones occupying a portion of the section.® 

White River takes an angular course through the county, 
winding its way through a valley approximately thirty-six 
miles long. The tributaries of the river in the eastern section 
of the county are Jack’s Creek and Goose Creek draining 
Highland Township, Richland Creek draining Beech Creek and 
Richland townships, and Plummer’s Creek, a branch of Rich- 
land Creek, draining central Jackson, northern Taylor, and 
southern Richland townships. Doan’s Creek drains southern 
Taylor and northeastern Cass townships where it unites with 
White River. First Creek has its source in Daviess County, 
runs northwest across Cass Township in Greene County, to 
White River below Newberry. Indian Creek drains a small 
area in eastern Jackson Township but leaves the county in the 
southeast corner to become a tributary to the Hast Fork of 
White River.® 

On the west the principal tributary to White River is Eel 
River, which enters the river at Worthington. Lemon’s Creek 
drains a portion of eastern Smith Township and enters Eel 
River one and one-half miles north of Worthington. Latta’s 
Creek drains central Wright, northeastern Grant, and cen- 
tral Fairplay townships, entering White River north of Ellis- 
ton. Buck Creek, extending across northeastern Stockton and 

ee Grant townships, formerly emptied into the Bee 


Geology, 1922 233 ff., 754 
Indians, Pub ablonbion ie 21 
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ter Marsh but now drains into the Bee Hunter Ditch 
which, in turn, drains into the Goose Pond Ditch in Stafford 
Township. This series of ditches, draining the old marshes 
during the rainy seasons, empties into White River in Knox 
County. Four Mile Creek, draining Four Mile Marsh, runs 
north and south across Washington Township and enters 
White River one and one-half miles below Newberry. 

The marshes in the county will be seen, in later chapters 
dealing with the county sites, to have played an important 
part in the life of the aboriginal inhabitants of the county. 
The sandy hills bordering the marshes were perfectly adapted 
to the requirements of the Indian, being well drained, warm, 
easily cultivated, and in close proximity to wild life of all 
kinds. The valley to the west of the river varies in width from 
a half to two miles. That part of the valley in Jefferson Town- 
ship, west and south of Worthington, is known locally as the 
“Worthington Marsh,” and, until ditched and drained in re- 
cent years, stood in water during a large part of the year. 
This valley extends south to a ridge, or land divide, running 
between Elliston and a point one and one-half miles west of 
Switz City. This divide formed the confluence of the “Worth- 
ington Marsh” and Latta’s Creek Marsh coming from the 
northwest. The divide also separated Latta’s Creek Marsh 
from the Bee Hunter Marsh, Four Mile Marsh, and the Goose 
Pond in the southeastern section of the county. 








ss end of the mound and the long dimension of the trenches ex- 
= south. 





THE SURVEY 


It is, at times, almost impossible to distinguish between a 
camp site and a village site. There are times when only 
enough material is found on the surface to class the area ag 
a camp site, while if this same site could be plowed deep or 
excavated, material might be forthcoming to justify terming 
it a village site. The term “camp” in this report should be 
understood to mean a site where material found during the 
survey indicated a rather limited period of occupation; those 
sites rarely contained pottery. ‘Village’ indicates a site that 
was occupied over a considerable period of time, as shown 
by the amount of surface evidence remaining at the time of 
survey. The extent of the occupied area was not taken into 
consideration in differentiating between villages and camps, 
for flint chips, burned stones, and other debris indicating habi- 
tation might be found over a considerable area, while pottery, 
animal bones, and artifacts were entirely lacking. Such a 
condition might easily result from an accumulation of camp 
debris, left by various families stopping at a favorable site 
over a considerable span of time. All sites designated as vil- 
lages are pottery bearing. Some writers term a site a camp 
until burials are found, but the author would prefer to use 
pottery as a criterion. There are numerous sites, some in 
Greene County, where no burials have been found, but where 
surface indications point to long habitation. It is doubtful 
whether any pottery-using people could inhabit a site for even 
a short period without having some breakage, but it is just 
as doubtful that families on the move, or hunting, would carry 
anything as delicate as pottery with them. 

Mounds were excavated in a manner practically amount- 
ing to the removal method. Trenches of a sufficient width to 
take in the entire central area were excavated, starting from 
the very edge of the mound and continuing through to the 
opposite edge. In all but one mound, Ingersoll Mound 5, exca- 
vations were started on the south side of the mound with the 
long dimension of the trenches extending east and west. In 
the mound referred to, excavations were started on the west 
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Each trench was five feet wide and, as previously stated, 
of sufficient width to take in the major portion of the mound. 
A base line was established through the mound at right angles 
to the long dimension of the trench and measurements are 
given not only from the trench line but from the base line. 
Each trench was numbered in feet from the edge of the mound. 
An object found in the approximate center of a 50-foot mound 
would be described as found on the 26-foot line, 26 feet from 
the edge of the mound, and 1 foot west of the base line. The 
base line was kept true by the use of a transit, and all mound 
excavation heights were arrived at by the use of the same 
instrument. Approximate mound widths were derived by the 
use of a steel tape and results depend largely upon the ob- 
server doing the measuring, since it is almost impossible to 
determine definitely where a mound begins and ends. Mound 
excavations were kept below the apparent, or assumed, floor, 
which in all cases was assumed by the absence of foreign ma- 
terial and disturbances, there being no ground line or sod line 
present in any mound. Tests were made at intervals to see 
that we were always below the carried earth of the mound. 

The Shaffer Cemetery Site was staked off in 5-foot squares 
and a base line established through the center of the area in 
an east and west direction. The first row of sections to the 
right of the base line is referred to as Right one, the second 
row as Right two; sections to the left of the base are referred 
to as Left one, two, etc. The sections extending to the west 
from the starting point were numbered to the extent of the 
area. A burial found fifteen feet from the starting point and 
ten feet north of the base line would be referred to as hav- 
ing been found in section 3, Right two. 

The two village sites excavated were dug at random, in 
an attempt to determine the extent of the area and to locate 
burials if possible. Areas-were staked off at intervals over 
the site and the surface soil removed. Where a disturbance 
of any kind was noted it was followed down, and in all cases 
either a refuse pit or fireplace was found. Refuse pits were 
cleaned out carefully, and an attempt was made to obtain 
stratification if any existed. 


SMITH TOWNSHIP 


Greene County, when organized in 1821, was laid off into 
five townships: Highland, Richland, Burlingame, Plummer, 
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d Stafford. Highland Township at that time included the 
resent townships of Highland, Jefferson, Smith, and Wright, 
n May, 1828, the county board divided Highland Township 
and created Smith Township, comprising all of the present 
townships of Jefferson, Smith, and Wright. About a week 
later, that part of the new Smith Township lying in the fork 
formed by Eel River and White River was set apart as Eel 
River Township. In January, 1838, Smith Township was 
again divided: all the territory lying west of the line between 
sections 4 and 5, Range 6 West, became Wright Township, 
and all the rest remained as Smith Township and so contin- 
ued until Jefferson was created, when the western line of 
Smith Township was moved westward two miles to its present 
position. 

Smith Township derived its name from Thomas Smith, 
who operated a ferry across White River below Worthington, 
on the Terre Haute to Louisville Road. It is probable that 
the first settler was Jesse Elgin, who came to the township 
about 1820. 

The township is rather hilly and the soil grades from sandy 
loam in the central and eastern sections to clay in the extreme 
west. The north part of the township is low and forms part 
of the Eel River bottoms, drained by the Hawesville Ditch. 
The sites in the township were found on low hills bordering 
on the bottoms to the north or the low, marshy, localities in 
the interior. 

Village Site 1. Morris Village Site is located on a sandy 
hill overlooking Eel River bottoms to the north and Lemon’s 
Creek Marsh to the south and east. It extends east and west 
105 feet and 75 feet north and south. The site is not heavy 
in debris and does not show long occupation. Sherds of sand- 
tempered, cord-marked pottery were found, as well as a tri- 
angular arrow, many chips and spawls of flint, and burned, 
heat-cracked stones. The location is the N. W. 1, of the N. E. 

E. \ of Sec. 5, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of 







erlooking the broad Eel River 
with a spring, was the center 
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t. Mr. Fulk at one time plowed up a cache of 4 blue-gray, 
nodular flint spears of the “Turkey Tail” form, showing identi- 
cal workmanship. No artifacts were found at the time of 
the survey, but many chips and spawls of flint and blue-gray, 
nodular flint, found in southern Indiana, covered the occu- 
pied area. Many bowlders showing slight use as instruments 
of percussion, as well as many burned rocks and broken pieces 
of granitic material, show extended occupancy, although no 
pottery fragments remain. Pottery has been found in the 
past. The site is in the N. W. 14 of the N. W. 4 of the N. E. 
14, of Sec. 10, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of Henry L. Fulk. 
The west edge of the site extends upon the farm of S. R. Camp- 
bell, in the N. E. 14 of the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of the 
same section. 

Camp Site 1. Thompson Camp Site was found on a sandy 
rise, surrounded by low ground, and probably subject to over- 
flow by Eel River. The area was not under cultivation and 
the extent of the site, apparently small, was not determined. 
Chips, spawls, burned rock, and 1 sherd of cord-marked, grit- 
tempered pottery were found. This site is one-half mile south- 
east of the Morris Village Site and slightly less than one 
mile west of the Fulk Site. It lies in the central portion of 
the S.E. 14 of the S. W. 1% of Sec. 4, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., on 
the farm of E. Thompson. 

Camp Site 2. Page Camp Site was found on a sandy hill 
overlooking the Eel River bottoms to the north. The ground 
was not under cultivation at the time of the survey nor had 
it been plowed for a number of years, therefore the area 
covered by the site, and the relative density of population is 
-unknown. Many burned rocks and flint chips were found in 
the washes on the hillside and a pitted stone was found on 
the surface. The site is one-quarter mile west of the Fulk 
Site, on the same range of hills, but separated from it by 
several rather deep ravines. The location is the N. E. 4 of 
the N. W. 14 of the N. W. \% of Sec. 10, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., 
on land belonging to J. A. Page. 

Camp Site 3. Green Camp Site is located on a sandy allu- 
vial deposit, surrounded by low, marshy ground, in a dis- 
trict locally known as “Scaffold Prairie.” There was very 
little evidence of former habitation at the time of the sur- 
vey, but many artifacts, including the large spear in the Wil- 
liams Collection, came from this site. The location is the 
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the N. W. 14 of the 8. W. 4, of Sec. 16, T. gy 
., on the farm of William Green. : 
Jamp Site 4. Bender Camp Site was discovered in the ex. 
teme S.E. 14, of the N.E. 4 of the N.E. 14 of Sec. 14 
'T. 8 N., R. 6 W., bordering on the road separating Smith 
and Goiferson townships. This small site occupies a sandy 
ridge elevated slightly above, and projecting eastward into, a 
northern branch of Lemon’s Creek Marsh. Flint chips and 
burned rocks lightly covered a limited area on the west side 
of the road. The same site extends across the road, to the 
east, into Jefferson Township. 
Camp Site 5. Stahl Camp Site was the single site found 
in the low, marshy, southern section of the township. Cov- 
ering a small rise in the surrounding low area, burned rock 
and a few flint chips indicated former habitation. Harold 
H. Stahl, the owner, reported that many artifacts, including 
axes, chipped points, hammers, and anvils had been found 
here in past years. His father, who settled this quarter sec- 
tion, had told him often that there were no trees growing 
on this site at the time of his arrival, but from the present 
surface evidence it does not seem likely that the site was in- 
habited for sufficient time to justify such a clearing. It is 
altogether possible that Indians had made use of a “windfall” 
in the forest, with their usual aptitude for finding places of 
beauty, that afforded many essentials of their mode of living. 
Mr. Stahl had heard from his father of a trail running 
northeast through the farm in the general direction of Worth- 
ington. This is very possible, for any travel from northern 
Stockton Township or points on the Wabash would be obliged 
to skirt Latta’s Creek Marsh in northern Grant Township. 
The most direct route to the villages in the neighborhood of 
Worthington would be through southern Smith Township. The 
site lies in the N.E. 14 of the N. W. 1% of the N. W. 4 of 
Sec. 33, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., 100 feet south of the road from Worth- 
ington to Vicksburg. 
: Burials. Mr. S. R. Campbell reported that in 1911 Wil- 
liam Slough, while excavating for a bank cellar on the south 
_ side of the hill upon which his home was located, found two 
or more painiale, Mr. Campbell could give no details as to the 
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e hill on the present location of the house. The 
sident, Harold Dayhoff, could give no information 
g the finds. The site is in the S. W. 4 of the N. W. 
“the N. W. 4 of Sec. 10, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., one-quarter 
southwest of the Page Camp Site. 
» Salt Lick. A marshy spot in the extreme N. E. 14 of the 
ps. E. ¥% of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 15, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., is reputed 
_ to have been a salt lick. This is entirely possible. There 
are records showing that such licks existed in the township 
at the time it was first settled. Jack Baber, in his history of 
the county, quotes an early settler named Elias Dayhoff to 
the effect that licks were located in the central and lower parts 
of the township. Radiating from these licks were the trails 
worn by animals and called by Dayhoff “Buffalo Ditches.” 
The district referred to above and previously mentioned in 
the paragraph dealing with the Green Camp Site, is known 
as “Scaffold Prairie.” According to Dayhoff, the name was 
derived from the scaffolds found near the licks by the first 
settlers. They were constructed of four posts driven into the 
ground and surmounted by scaffolds at a height of twelve to 
fifteen feet. Dayhoff says that from these scaffolds the In- 
dians watched for game coming to the lick.? It is problemat- 
ical whether they were used for this purpose, but scaffolds 
were used by aborigines for caching food and for temporary 
burial of the dead. It is probable that the scaffolds referred 
to were used as food caches instead of for hunting. 


_ JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP 


Jefferson Township, until 1828, was a part of Smith Town- 
ship. Eel River Township was that part of the present Jef- 
ferson Township lying in the fork formed by White and Eel 
_— rivers. Eel River Township continued as a separate organiza- 
tion until 1881 when it was reattached to Jefferson. 
= The first settlers in the township were Edmund Jean, 
Thomas Smith, Richard Wall, and Samuel and Edward Dyer. 
_ Wall and the Dyers both settled in old Eel River Township 
in the spring of 1817. Smith established himself near White 
and as early as 1818 had established a ferry across 
River on the site of the ford forming part of the In- 
rail from near Terre Haute to the Falls of the Ohio | 
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The location of this ferry was just below the 
across the river, east of Worthington.* 

valley through the township varies in width 
alf to three miles. The low, marshy area from 
gton south to the township line is known locally as 
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FIGURE 2. JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP 


_ the “Worthington Prairie,” also as the “Worthington Marsh.” 
i In reality it is the White River flood plain or possibly, as Van 
Gorder points out, it is the preglacial bed of Eel River.* 

The sandy hills bordering the river valley on the west, as 
_ well as the alluvial deposits on the floor of the valley itself 
and scarcely elevated above water, were the locations selected 
by the aboriginal occupants of the township for both perma- 
nent villages and temporary camps. The northeast section 
7 of the township is high and rather rough, and no sites indi- 
pacing very long habitation were noted there. 













| mounds Sut north of, and slightly east of, Worthing- 
They were found on the west second terrace of Eel River 


of Greene and Sullivan Counties, 205-6. 
_ “Geology of Greene County,” in Indiana Geological 
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of the Spencer Road. No tests were made, but 
shape, and location indicate that they are natural 
s of the dune type, and not true mounds. The exact 
ion is in the S. E. 14 of the S. W. Y%, of Sec. 16, T. 8 N., 
» W., on the farm of I. N. Bilderback. 

ak, ounds 5-8. The four Hays Mounds located on the farm 
of Mark Hays, in the S. E. 14, of the S. W. \, of the S. W. 14, of 
_ sec. 15, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., were tested in May, 1931, by Dr. 
_ Moorehead. They are located on the high north bank of White 
_ River, which at this point forms the second river terrace. 
They are now more than half a mile from the river, but at the 
time of occupancy the river no doubt ran at the base of the 
bluff upon which the mounds are built. 

The mounds are uniform in size, approximately 30 feet in 
diameter and 11% to 2 feet high. Three mounds, when tested, 
were found to be made up of pure sand, and tests revealed 
nothing to indicate that they were artificial. The fourth 
mound, in which, it was reported, burials had been found, had 
an entirely different internal appearance. The earth was dark 
and contained much humus. A test pit 5 feet square was dug 
in the mound to a point below the former excavation which was 
plainly visible, but without results. In its original state the 
mound had been conical, approximately 30 feet in diameter 
and 4 feet high. It is located on the edge of the bluff over- 
looking the river to the south, about three hundred feet south- 
west of the other three mounds. Dr. Logan tested these 
mounds in 1926 but makes no mention of his findings, if any.® 

Mound 9 (Destroyed). The Worthington Mound was with- 
out doubt the most interesting as well as the most important 
archaeological site in the county. It was located in the town 
of Worthington in the triangle formed by Washington, Union, 
and Commercial streets. Construction of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, railroads, streets, and buildings have all contributed 
their bit toward the destruction of the site. We have, however, 
an account of the mound and its construction and contents in 
the report by John Collett, former state geologist, in the 
Geological Report for 1880. 

Collett gives the dimensions of the mound as 360 feet north 
and south by 360 to 390 feet east and west. The statement 


a "Logan, William N., “Archeological Investigations in Greene 
/ a in Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science, 1927, vol. 






e Collett’s report on “The Worthington Mound,” in Indiana Geo- 
| Report, 1880, pp. 22-28. 
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a ound was situated in the triangle bounded by the 
ned streets is not compatible with the dimensions jyg 
t is probable that Collett’s figures include the who}, 
deposit upon which, as will be seen later, the moyng 
} located. Old residents recall when this plateau, or de. 
t, was in its original shape, and their description of jts 
; ent and the figures given by Collett tally closely. 
'_ In 1849, the Wabash and Erie Canal was completed as fay 
as Worthington; it cut through the plateau upon which the 
Ge. mound was built on a line paralleling the present Big Four 
Railroad, which was formerly known as the Terre Haute and 
: Southeastern. No record exists as to finds made at that time, 
if, indeed, there were any. In 1869, the Indianapolis and 
Vincennes Railroad entered the town from the northeast, de- 
stroying more of the site. 
ae During preparation for the erection of the old Franklin 
| House, an excavation was made in the top and east side of the 
mound. The Franklin House formerly stood on the present 
site of the Worthington Trust Company, at the southeast cor- 
. ner of the area bounded by Washington, Union, and Com- 
; mercial streets. In the course of the excavation, ‘near the 
central apex” of the mound an “elliptical vault eight feet long, 
=: five feet wide, and three feet deep, surrounded by a sandstone 
= wall eighteen inches thick” was found. The vault contained 
os no bones or artifacts but was floored with slabs of stone coy- 
mS ered with a “fat, black” earth, called by Collett decomposed 
“black, bituminous shale.’”’ The vault had a narrow entrance 
at the south end and a minor chamber separated by a wall 
_ from the vault, at the north end. 
In 1878, the authorities of Worthington removed more of 
the mound and found several intrusive burials near the sur- 
_ face. In 1880, the Terre Haute and Southeastern Railroad, 
_ completed as far as Worthington, made a junction there with 
the Indianapolis and Vincennes Railroad which made neces- 
‘sary the filling of the old canal bed at Worthington. Earth 
this fill was removed from the mound under the direction 
Calvin S. Taylor, who reported the details of the finds made 













obtained the data on the mound features. 
following arrangement was observed: 


e soil had been stripped away to a depth of seve? 
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, exposing a subsoil of compact, fine sand, which 
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ashes about ten inches deep, covering an area of 4, 
ve feet square, in which were roasted bones of mie 
ot deer horns, mussel and snail shells, charcoa) anj 
fr ts of earthenware pots, indicating the ‘kitche 2n fire of 
a large household. The disturbed nature of the earth ajo, re 
this fire-place, with a quantity of flat stones reddened by fire 
tpn to indicate a chimney, or smoke flue, partly supported 
He rough masonry, which in the course of time had fallen in. 
black spots, or columns of black mould at the circumference of 
the mound and at interior points showed that trunks of trees 
had been utilized as posts to support the earthen roof, which 
had entirely decayed. 
The floor of the building was covered with fragments of 


: broken pottery, with a few stone or bone implements of house- 
F Ee ie ce ss ee ee, 
Single human skeletons were found irregularly scattered 
near the circumference of a circle about sixty feet in diame 2 Her, 
E having the ash pit for its center, but more numerous near th 
eastern doorway. The bones were badly decayed, and as a 


rule, went to dust after exposure; they would represent a pos- 
| sible fifteen to twenty individuals. 
The finds made included a pottery vessel (Plate 32), pot- 
tery figurine, a copper celt, “bone whistle,” bone implements 
flint knives, flint chips, and an oblong, spherical stone pestle, 

Though we cannot agree with Collett’s interpretation of 
the vault in all respects, it is quite a remarkable report, con- 
sidering the fact that it was written fifty or more years ago 
: when culture criterion was an unknown quantity. The culture 
traits exhibited by the type of mound, as well as the artifacts 
found, will be discussed in detail in the conclusions to this 
report. 

Tests made in May, 1931, in the remaining portions of the 
; site, revealed the fact that the so-called remains of the mound, 
a on which the stock pens are located, and the remaining por- 
= tions along the right of way of the railroad, were nothing more 
Sieh than the natural deposit of sand which originally had formed 
____ the plateau upon which the mound was built. 

That the whole section included in the figures given by 
Collett was the site of a large and heavily inhabited village 
will be shown in the chapter describing sites of this nature In 
Jefferson Township. 

Mounds 10-11. The two Shaffer Mounds were found on 
_ the Shaffer farm in connection with the habitation and cem 
tery sites to be described later. Both have been dug into 
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and it is reported from numerous sources that 
; , formerly of Worthington but now residing in 
ig Pdi in both mounds and found a copper celt and 
No. further details regarding the finds were to be ob- 
ined. Both mounds are approximately 30 feet in diameter 
1d 2 feet high. One is immediately south of the cemetery 
“site in an open field and the other is to the east, in the woods 
_ bordering the old river bluff. Tests made in the woods near 
this mound indicated that the major portion of the habitation 
site is located in this area rather than in the open field ad- 
joining the cemetery and other mound. Pottery, flint chips, 
and burned rock were found in practically every test hole 
made. 

Mounds 12-26. The “Rock Ripple Group” of mounds is 
located on the farm of Francis McDermont in the extreme 
southeast portion of Jefferson Township. The mounds are 
built on the bluff forming the second terrace of the river where 
it makes a broad swing to the east and south. There are 
fifteen mounds in the group but the plat of the site, together 
with the site immediately to the south in Fairplay Township, 
shows only fourteen mounds (Figure 10). This is due to the 
fact that one of the mounds underlies a large feed barn and 
lot, and its exact location could not be determined. Eight of 
the mounds are located upon a low, encompassing hill or eleva- 
tion, while the rest are located upon the floor of the bowl- 
like depression or upon the side of the slopes. This location 
made accurate dimensions almost impossible. 

The mounds appear to be in groups of three, a feature 
found elsewhere in the county. The elongated mound, num- 
ber 9 on the plat, is in all probability two mounds. The earth 
has been so scattered by digging that it was impossible to 
determine whether originally there had been one mound or 
two. The mound is shown just as it is today. Mounds 12, 
13, and 14 are located upon the highest portion of the sur- 
rounding hill. 

Mounds 4 and 5 are located upon a mound-like portion of 
the hill, which at first glance gives an unjustified idea of the 
size of the mounds. Mounds 1, 2, and 3 are built upon this 
same hill where it feathers out to the natural level of the earth 

_ to the south. 
These mounds were tested by Dr. Moorehead during his 
4 isit to Greene County and were found to be made up of 


































no evidence was found to indicate that y, 
than natural mounds of the dune type, : 
. Logar state geologist, made tests jy these 
und nothing to indicate that they were other 
However, in face of the above test results 
atement upon similarity to two mounds acroge 
J on the Ingersoll farm, comprising part of the same 
_ the writer does not hesitate to pronounce the Ro, 
» Group as being made up of true mounds of the huria) 
‘The exact location is in the S. W. 14 of the S. E. 1% of 
E. % of Sec. 35, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. 
Le e Site 1. Whittaker Site was reported to have been 
l of many artifacts during the past years. At the 
4e survey the farm was not under cultivation nor 
been for a number of years. Washes and barren spots 
» field were the only places where signs of habitation 
ge Seen. The site is located on a ridge running north- 
outheast and overlooks Eel River to the west and Lick 
enorth. It is located in the S. W. 1 of the S.E. 
eNO W. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. on the old J. 
‘arm, approximately one mile east of Eel River. 
age Site 2. This site on the farm of Fred E. Dyer and 



















lred feet removed from the river. Relics have been found 
in quantity, and many are preserved in the Dyer Collee- 
_ At the time of the survey, chips and spaw!s of flint, pot- 


ix 


three hammers, a cupstone and many burned rocks were 


2 was not determined. The exact location is in the 
the N. E. % of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 16, T. 8 N., 


Site $. Hays Village Site was found on the bluff 
the north second terrace of White River on the farm 
s. The site lies in a valley formed by a ridge 
h and south, on the east side, and the hill upon 
d town of Point Commerce was located, on the 
extends from the Spencer Road on the north to 

y-five feet of the bluff on the south. At the 
r bed is over one-half mile south of the 
the time of occupancy it was much 





of Science, 1927, vol. 87:166. 


vestigations in Greene County,” in Pre 
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i$ Sandy, and with the protection afforded by the 
hills, it made a perfect site for habitation. The 
heavy occupancy. At the time of the survey, al- 
area was covered with a rank growth of vegetation, 
and 53 sherds of pottery were found. Flint chips 
awls, bowlders showing slight use as instruments of 
ion, and many heat-cracked rocks were noted. Calvin 
tterberry reported that until recent years it was possible 
) locate and count the lodge sites by the color of the soil and 
the accumulation of debris in and around them. It is more 
likely that the areas referred to were refuse pits. The site 
is in the 8. E. 14 of the S. W. \4 of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 15, 
T.8N., R. 5. W. 

Village Site 4. Sanders Village Site is on the north second 
terrace of White River. The soil is sandy and the site is 
large but does not show heavy or extended occupation. Many 
relics have been found here, and the survey noted chips and 
spawls of flint, burned rocks, and crude bowlder hammers. 
The broken, square sandstone pipe and a plummet in the Dyer 
Collection were found on this site by Mr. Sanders. The site 
is on the assumed route of the trail from Indianapolis to 
Vincennes, in the S. W. 14 of the N.E. 4 of the N. E. 4 of 
Sec. 15, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., just south of the Spencer Road, on 
the farm of Edward Sanders. 

Village Site 5. Worthington Village Site lies within the 
town of Worthington, and once occupied most of the area now 
included in the northeast part of the town, east of Wash- 
ington Street and north of Triangle Square. Before its de- 
struction it occupied a sandy plateau covering the major por- 
tion of the section outlined above. The extent of the site is 
indicated on Figure 3. 

The stock pens mark the southern extension, and the 
Brewer property marks the northern limit. Before the con- 
struction of canal and railroads it extended west into the busi- 
ness district of the town. Much of the earth excavated from 
the canal and railroad beds was deposited on the area now 
covered by the Griffith truck garden, and it is still possible 

to find, in the face of eroded banks, pottery and other arti- 
facts in direct association with modern refuse to a depth of 
feet below the present surface. From the gardens of 
a Rude and William Brewer have been taken pottery, 
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ken ceremonials, and chips and spawls of 
eat-cracked stones. 

my artifacts from this site are in the Dyer Colle 
of which is a cache found near the Pennsylvania Ry 
station. The pottery figurine (Plate 31), formerly the prop. 
erty of Dr. English, of Clay City, and now in the Lilly Collec. 
tion, was found on the surface in one of the stock peng jy 
1894, 

A cache of blades was found a few inches beneath the 
surface when a new curbstone was set in front of Hedder’s 
Tavern. This location is on the northwest corner of Union 
and Canal streets. Canal Street is now State Road 67. Many 
artifacts, including axes, celts, arrows, and pottery were found 
several years ago in the top soil of the same locality, during 
excavation for a mineral-water pool. 

During the present survey 70 potsherds, 5 anvils, a broken 
drill, a broken gorget of banded slate, and many chips and 
spawls of flint, as well as heat-cracked and burned rocks were 
. found on the Brewer, Rude, and Griffith properties. These 

finds are exclusive of the many chips, spawls, and sherds 
found in the Rude garden during the excavation to be de 
scribed later. 

The exact location of this site is in the S. E. 14 of the N.E. 
Y% of the N. W. 14, of Sec. 21, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., within the town 
of Worthington and on the west bank of Eel River, just west 
of its confluence with White River. 

Village Site 6. Hamlin Village Site is a large site on the 
ridge or divide separating the Worthington Marsh, or White 
River Valley, from Latta’s Creek Marsh. It occupies the east 
edge of this divide and is elevated approximately 30 feet above 
the valley floor to the east. The site extends 300 feet north 
and south by 90 feet east and west. 

i During the survey, even though the area was in heavy 
rs stubble, it was possible to find 2 flint blanks, 4 arrows of the 

t leaf-shaped type, 2 side-notched arrows, 3 hammers, and 10 

sherds of sand-tempered pottery. Two pottery sherds were 
_--——s piain; the others were of the cord- or paddle-marked va 

riety. Chips and spawls of flint as well as the usual accumula- 
_ tion of burned stones covered the earth wherever the field 
was devoid of vegetation. 

_ From the number of artifacts found under extremely U~ 
conditions, and the fact that thirteen burials were 
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1927 by Mr. Dyer and Dr. Logan, it would seem 

‘site had been inhabited for a considerable length of 

. more detailed account of the excavation made by Mr. 

be found under the heading Cemeteries. The exact 

“ion of the site is in the S.W. 1, of the S. W. VY, of the 

Y%, of Sec. 20, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of George 

, one-half mile west of Worthington. 

_ Village Site 7. Mitten Village Site is on a continuation of 
the divide upon which Site 6 is located. It lies on a hill sloping 
to the southeast toward the Worthington Marsh, removed 
therefrom approximately one mile. The soil is sandy and the 
outlook is very wide, as several other sites including the Ham- 
lin Site and the Shaffer Site are in view from the crest of the 
hill. The site extends 100 feet north and south and about an 
equal distance east and west. 

Only a limited amount of debris was noted although the 
area was under cultivation and fairly free of vegetation. One 
flint disc, 4 sherds of sand-tempered, paddle-marked pottery, 
1 cupstone having one cup on one side and two cups on the 
reverse side, as well as chips and spawls of flint, were found 
during the survey. This was one of the few sites where animal 
bones and mussel shells were found on the surface; these were 
limited. The exact location is in the N. E. 14 of the S. W. 14 
of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 19, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of 
Benjamin Mitten, one mile west of Worthington. 

Village Site 8. Shaffer Village Site lies on the southern 
extremity of a ridge which extends a distance of approximately 
one mile from Worthington. Very little can be said regarding 
the density or extent of this site, for the greater part of the 
occupied area is in woods and has never been under cultiva- 
tion. That it was inhabited for a considerable length of time, 
however, is proved by the finding of 35 burials. This find is 
discussed under Excavations. " 

Several tests were made over an area approximately 200 
feet square, both in the woods and in the open fiéld to the west, 
and in each test evidences of occupation were noted. A small 
portion of the area included in the occupied section was under 
cultivation and sherds and chips of flint were found sparsely 


on the surface. A broken bird stone and 2 cache of 18 blades ° 


‘in the Dyer Collection were found on this site. The location 
_ of this village is in the N. E. 4 of the S. E. ¥, of the N. W. 4 
of Sec. 28, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of John Shaffer, one 
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4 Worthington, and one-half mile west of the olq 


Site1, McClarren Camp Site, a light site, was foung 
| bluff overlooking White River to the east and south, o, 
he farm of J. R. McClarren. A few chips, one potsherd, and 
few burned rocks were the only signs of occupation found, 
The site is in the S. W. 14 of the N. E. 14, of the N. W. 1 gf 
‘Sec. 1, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., just east of the Spencer Road and one. 
eighth mile south of the Owen County line. 

Camp Site 2. Dyer Camp Site, similar to Camp Site 1, was 
found on a hill overlooking White River to the east and south, 
The field was not under cultivation at the time of the survey, 
but chips and burned rock, as well as one pitted stone, were 
found on the surface. A spring flows from the foot of the 
hill to the east of this site adding to its attractiveness as 4 


| ee temporary camp. It is located in the N. W. 14 of the N. W.1, 
of the 8S. E. 14 of Sec. 1, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the farm of Fred 
E. Dyer. 


Camp Site 3. Another site was found on the Dyer farm, 
300 feet east of Site 2. The ridge upon which these sites are 
located extends from section 15, just east of Eel River, along 
the river in a northeast direction into Owen County. This 
7 ridge was no doubt part of the trail from Indianapolis to Vin- 
cennes, which may explain the number of camp sites found 
along it. There is scarcely a piece of high ground on the ex 
tensive Dyer farm that does not bear signs of occupation, but 
only those sites that show evidence enough to warrant the 
term camp sites are included in this report. 
The site in question is in the N. W. 14 of the N. W. 14 of the 
g. fo.¥4 of Sec. 1, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the Dyer farm. While 
this siic.is only 300 feet east of Site 2, it is hardly likely that 
it is a continuation of the same site. The ground was not 
 ynder cultivation and boundaries could not be determined, but 
there was no continuous line of evidence between the two. One 
- hammerstone \was found by the survey, and Mr. Dyer has sev- 
eral artifacts §n his collection which were found here. 
Camp Site At the base, and to the east of the hill de 
scribed in Site 3)\there is a light site. The location is on the 
econd terrace of the river, scarcely above flood level, where 
‘iver turns nortiz into Owen County. Due to the curve ™ 
ver the bottoms at this point are very broad and the site 
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ree-quarters of a mile from the river in both 
direction. 

nding Over an area 90 feet east and west by 60 feet 
nd south, chips, burned rock, and a few pieces of broken 
material were found. There is a large spring within 
100 feet of the site. The location is in the N. W. 14 of the 
N.W. % of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 6, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the Dyer 
farm. 

Camp Site 5. A few signs of habitation were noted on a 
sandy knoll to the southeast of Site 4. Chips and a few 
burned rocks were found over a cultivated area approximately 
90 feet square. The site is hardly heavy enough in debris to 
class as a camp, and due to its location on the low second ter- 
race of the river it could have been used only at certain sea- 
sons. Several artifacts were reported as having been found 
here so it may be justifiable to term the site a camp. Camp 
Site 5 lies in the S. W. 14 of the N.E. 14 of the S. W. 1 of 
Sec. 6, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the Fred Dyer farm. 

Camp Site 6. Swope Camp Site is located on the west 
second terrace of Eel River, approximately 500 feet southwest 
of the river. At the time of the survey the ground was not 
under cultivation, but many burned rocks, chips of flint, a cup- 
stone, one hammerstone, and a flint blank were found in bar- 
ren spots. Due to the fact that the site was not under culti- 
vation its extent is unknown. The location is the N. W. 1, of 
the N. E. 4 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 8, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the 
farm of H. Swope. It is immediately east of the road from 
Worthington to Campbellsville and just west of the Big Four 
Railroad tracks. Less than one-quarter mile southeast is a 
ford across Eel River known as the “Indian Ford.” 

Camp Site 7. Buckner Camp Site, a small camp 60 feet 
north and south by 90 feet east and west, was found on the 
second terrace of Eel River, overlooking the bottoms to the 
north, which at this point are approximately 114 miles wide. 
A spring flows from the foot of the hill upon which the site is 
located. A pitted stone and a crude muller or pestle were 
found during the survey. The camp site is on the farm of 
Henry Buckner, in the N. W. 14 of the S. E. 14 of the N. W. 4, 
of Sec. 7, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., one-eighth mile north of the road to 
-Campbellsville. 

Camp Site 8. Ogle Camp Site was found on the crest of a 
1175 feet above the Eel River Valley, to the north, and over- 
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| g the Buckner site to the east. A modern cemetery ogo, 
| Pies the site, precluding cultivation, consequently few signs os 
ie habitation were noted. There are reports that many artifacts 
- have been found in past years during excavation for burials 
but no information was forthcoming as to the character of 
these finds. The site is in the S. E. 4 of the N. W. 14 of the 
N. E. 1% of Sec. 12, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Ear! Ogle. 

Camp Site 9. Hannum Camp Site was found on a sanq 
ridge projecting eastward into a northern branch of Lemon’s 
Creek Marsh. Burned rock and many chips of flint constituted 
the slight archaeological evidence. The location, in close prox- 
imity to the marsh, furnished an ideal site for a temporary 
hunting camp. The location is on the west edge of Jefferson 
Township in the extreme S. W. 14 of the N. W. 14 of the N. W. 
4, of Sec. 13, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of Frank Hannum. 
The site continues west across the road, into Smith Township. 

Camp Site 10. Noel Camp Site was discovered on a hill 
overlooking Lemon’s Creek Marsh to the south and east. The 
area was not under cultivation, but spawls of flint, many chips, 
and burned rock were found in washes and barren spots in 
sufficient quantities to indicate acamp. The site is in the S. E. 
Y%, of the S. E. 14 of the N. W. 14, of Sec. 18, T. 8 N., R. 6. W., 
on the farm of Merritt Noel. 

Camp Site 11. Reel Camp Site lies across the road, south 
of the Noel Site, on the farm of N. Reel. It overlooks Lemon's 
Creek Marsh to the south and east. Although the ground had 
not been cultivated for some years, chips and spawls of flint, 
and burned rock were plentiful. One cupstone was found, with 
ten cups on each side, some completed and some just begun; 
also 1 anvil stone, and 1 broken slate banner stone. Had the 
ground been under cultivation, enough debris might have been 
found to justify calling this site a village. No information 
is was forthcoming as to the quantity or class of finds made here 
Es Fe in the past. The site is in the S. W. \4 of the N. E. 14 of the 

a S. W. 14 of Sec. 13, T. 8 N., R. 6 W. 

Camp Site 12. A camp site was found on a bench of sandy 
- soil extending west into Lemon’s Creek Marsh, where it turns 
southeast, on the farm of Merritt Noel. The occupied area Was 
“Ses limited—approximately 50 feet square—and was elevated 15 
feet above the level of the marsh. Chips and burned rocks 
fa, aera, Ste only evidence of occupation. The site lies in the 

i : “ ed < 
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E the N. E. 14 of the S.E. 1/ of Sec. 13, T. 8 N,, 


Camp Site 13. Stahl Camp Site, a rather limited and light 
site, was found on the farm of John W. Stahl, in the central 
part of the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 17, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., 
just east of the road from Worthington to Campbelisville. 
Quite a number of chips and burned rocks were found; a small 
axe and 2 arrows were found here by Mr. Stahl. 

Camp Site 14. On the same farm as Site 13, three-eighths 
of a mile south near the center of the section, a larger and 
heavier site was found. It is located on a sandy elevation over- 
looking the Worthington Marsh to the south. Many chips of 
flint and burned rock were noted by the survey and a large 
axe was found here. The site is 300 feet south of the road 
to Campbellsville, in the N. E. 14 of the N. E. 14 of the S. W. 
Y, of Sec. 17, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. 

Camp Site 15. Wall Site lies 500 feet east of Site 14 on 
the farm of J. R. Wall. The ground is high and sandy, and 
overlooks the Worthington Marsh. At the time of the survey, 
chips and burned rock were found in numbers in an area about 
70 feet square. Mr. Wall has found axes, celts, and many ar- 
rows here. The exact location of the site is the central part 
or sec. 17, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. 

Camp Site 16. Haster Site was found on the highest point 
in the township, commanding a full view of the White River 
Valley to the east and the full length of the Worthington 
Marsh to the south. It is possible to see points as far removed 
as Bloomfield, Switz City, and Tulip, from this point. Arrows 
and flint blades have been found in numbers around the crest 
of the hill, but when surveyed, the evidence of occupation was 
scant. It is probable that a site so far above water was used 
only at times when a wide view was advantageous. The loca- 
tion is the N. E. 1% of the S. E. 4 of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 17, 
T. 8N., R. 5 W., on the farm of William Easter. 

Camp Site 17. Bilderback Camp Site extends over prac- 
tically the whole S. E. 14 of the S. W. 14, of section 16. It is 
on the second terrace west of Eel River, on the farm of I. N. 
Bilderback, with so-called mounds in the same area. The lat- 
ter are described in the section on mounds. Debris is scat- 
tered about and on the mounds themselves. The finds made 
at the time of the survey included 2 flint blanks, 2 side-notched 
arrows, and 1 anvil. Thousands of flint chips cover the ground, 
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ar y river bowlders showing slight use as chipping too}, 
joted. It was reported that a human tooth haq sa 
nd on the surface near one of the sand mounds, which myy 
cate burials in the vicinity. It is possible, inasmych as 
' they are of sand and easily dug, that they contain intrusive 
burials. No pottery or other debris was found which would 
indicate that the site had been inhabited permanently, 

The site is located in the S. E. 4 of the S.W. 14 of Su 
16, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., one-quarter mile north of Worthingto, 
and just north of the road from Worthington to Spencer where 
it turns east to cross Eel River. It is approximately one. 
quarter mile north of the Worthington Village Site. 

Camp Site 18. On the east side of Eel River, one-quartey 
mile north of Village Site 2 on the same farm, a small camp 
site was noted. Chips and spawls of flint and burned rock 
cover an area approximately 50 feet square. This site is in 
the N. W. 14 of the S. E. 14 of the N. E. 14, of Sec. 16, T. 8 N, 
R. 5 W., on land belonging to Fred Dyer and Mark Hays. 

Camp Site 19. On the same farm as Site 18, and approxi- 
mately one-quarter mile south of the same village site another 
camp was found. It was also located on the second terrace 
of Eel River about 200 feet east of the river. Many chips of 
flint and heat-cracked rocks appeared during the survey, but 
no artifacts were found. Several arrows and other relics in 
the Dyer Collection were found here. There is a so-called 
mound on this same farm, south of the camp site, that was s0 
obviously natural that no description of it was included in the 
section on mounds. This site is in the S. W. 14 of the N. B. 
Y, of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 16, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the Dyer-Hays 
farm. 

Camp Site 20. Calvert Camp Site shows evidences of occu 
pation in a southeast direction, across the farm of J. W. 
Calvert, from Camp Sites 18 and 19 to a rock formation om 
the north bank of White River known locally as “The Devil’s 
Tea Table.” This formation is on the very edge of the bluf 
and affords a splendid view of the bottoms across White Rivet 
as well as a rather extensive view up and down the river. 
Whether or not this rock was ever used in aboriginal times aS 
a lookout or point of observation is a matter of conjecture. All 

___ of the county historians mention the point as having been ® 
___ lookout, some even alluding to it as the “Indian Lookout Rock 
and “Indian’s Tea Table.” The fact that there are signs of 
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at least visitation, following along a fairly direct 
e camps and villages upon Eel River to this point, 
to the supposition that it was used as a point of 
on. These evidences are most numerous on a small 
of the farm in the S. W. 14 of the S. W. 14 of the N. W. 
f Sec. 15, T. 8 N., R.5 W. Flint chips and burned rocks 
e found in numbers over an area 50 feet square. 
Camp Site 21. Hays Camp Site is also upon the above- 
described route leading to “The Devil’s Tea Table,” on the farm 
of Mark Hays. Flint chips and heat-cracked and burned rocks 
constitute the evidence of occupation over a limited area in an 
uncultivated field. The location is in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 
Y, of the S. W. of Sec. 15, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., one-eighth mile 
south of Site No. 20. 

Camp Site 22. Signs of occupation were noted rather 
abundantly in a field in the N. W. 14 of the S. E. 14 of the S. W. 
14 of Sec. 15, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., adjacent to the “Devil’s Tea 
Table.” This site is about 400 feet south of where the road to 
Spencer turns north. The site overlooks the Hays Village Site 
to the west and White River to the south and east. 

Camp Site 23. Ellingsworth Camp Site lies within the 
limits of the town of Worthington, on a hill, or ridge, which 
extends from the mouth of Eel River to a point one mile south 
of the center of the town. Chips and burned rock cover an 
area 90 feet by 75 feet in extent, on the crest of this ridge. 
At the time of the survey a cupstone with one well-finished 
cup was found. A spring flows from the side of the ridge 
about midway to the base and immediately below the inhabited 
area. The location is in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of the 
S. E. % of Sec. 21, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on land belonging to 
Edward Ellingsworth. 

Camp Site 24. East Camp Site is also within the town of 
Worthington and on the same ridge as Site 23. However, this 
site is situated on the west side of the ridge and overlooks the 
Worthington Marsh. Many chips and spawls of flint were 
found over a cultivated area approximately 90 feet square. 
The site is in the S. E. 14 of the N. W. 4 of the S. E. 14, of Sec. 
21, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on land owned by Edward East. 

Gites 23 and 24 are located just south of the John Owens 
rroperty shown in the lower left corner of the map of Worth- 
ton. When Mr. Owens excavated for the basement of his 
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2 found many axes, celts, and arrows. N 
und on the property when visited recently. 
p Site 25. Sexon Camp Site, a limited and light site 
is situated on a sandy rise in the White River bottoms, oy the 
_ Worthington Marsh, and subject to complete isolation when 
the marshy area is inundated. When surveyed, a few flint 
chips and burned rocks were found over an uncultivated are, 
about 60 feet square. The owners have many arrows, 3 fy]. 
groove axes, and a hammerstone, all of which were found here. 
The site is in the N. E. 4 of the N. E. 4 of the N. W. ¥ of 
Sec. 20, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the west edge of Worthington op 
the farm of Carl Sexon. 

Camp Site 26. Stahl Camp Site was found on the south- 
east slope of a sandy hill which extends down to the Worthing. 
ton Marsh on the south and east. It was lightly marked, but 
two hammers were found by the survey besides many flint 
chips and burned rocks. The extent is limited—30 feet north 
and south by 55 feet east and west. It lies in the extreme S. E. 
% of the S. E. 4 of the 8S. W. 1% of Sec. 19, T. 8 N., R.5 W,, 
on the farm of Elvis Stahl. 

Camp Site 27. Brannon Camp Site was found along the 
crest of a low ridge extending north into Lemon’s Creek 
Marsh. Chips of flint, heat-reddened stones, a cupstone, and 
4 anvils were found by the survey over an area 150 feet north 
and south by 40 feet east and west. This site, and the next, 
are in plain view of the Noel and Reel sites (Sites 10 and 11), 
one-half mile to the north across the marsh. The exact loca- 
tion is in the S. W. 14, of the N. E. 4 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 
Li 24, T. 8 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of John Brannon. 
bale Camp Site 28. Less than a quarter mile west of the last 
‘- site, on the same farm, is another somewhat larger camp. The 
location is the crest of a hill overlooking Lemon’s Creek Marsh, 
the previous site, and the Reel and Noel sites one-half mile 
north. Many flint chips, burned rocks, 2 anvils, a round ham- 
merstone, and a cupstone were found. The location is near the 
center of the N. W. 14, of the N. W. 4 of Sec. 24, T. 8 N,, 
——s Camp Site 29. Alderson Camp Site was found on a sand 

knoll, or dune, on the bed of the Worthington Marsh, elevated 
than four feet above water, when the marsh was ID- 
lated. Over an area 75 feet in diameter, in a cultivated 
, chips and spawls of flint, 2 anvils and 1 small hamme™ 
Vee 


9 artifacts 
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yund by the survey. Mr. Hines, the tenant, has 
ree leaf shaped, and nine of the side-notched 
, and 2 knives recently found on this site. The 
sin the S. W. 14 of the N.E. 14 of the N. W. \Y% of 
_T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of T. Alderson. 
, mp Site 30. Baker Camp Site shows evidence of limited 
_ occupation over an area 50 to 75 feet wide and 300 feet long, on 
a sandy, alluvial deposit, elevated less than 3 feet above 
the surrounding Worthington Marsh. Chips and burned rocks 
were found scattered rather sparsely over the large area. An 
anvil was the only artifact discovered. Mr. Edward Baker has 
2 small mortars found here. The location is the N. E. 14 of 
the S. W. 14 of the S. W. % of Sec. 30, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., one 
mile west of the “Junction Crossing” of the old Bloomfield 
Road, on the farm of E. A. Baker. 

Camp Site 31. Green Camp Site lies upon the ridge pre- 
viously described as extending from the mouth of Eel River 
to a point one mile south of Worthington, which is particularly 
rich in sites of habitation, or visitation. At three places, how- 
ever, the evidence was grouped, or localized, in sufficient 
density to justify the term camp. The Ellingsworth Site (No. 
23), the East Site (No. 24), and the site under discussion are 
grouped within a limit of one-half mile. The Green Site was 
found on the crest of the ridge overlooking White River Valley 
to the east. The Dyer Village Site in Highland Township is 
in view, almost directly east. Many chips of flint and burned 
rocks were found in washes and barren spots along the oc- 
cupied area at the time of the survey. The site is in the N. W. 
YY of the N. E. % of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 28, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., 
on the farm of Byron Green, one-half mile southeast of Worth- 
ington and just south of where the “Hill Road” to Bloomfield 
turns to cross the river bridge. 

Camp Site 32. McDermont Camp Site was found on high 
land overlooking the river where it makes a sharp bend east 
and then south out of the township. The site in question is 

less than one-eighth mile north of the group of mounds de- 
scribed as the “Rock Ripple Group” in the section of this 
chapter dealing with mounds. Two sherds of sand-tempered, 
cord-marked pottery, 2 flint-flake knives, and many chips of 
flint were found on an area approximately 70 feet square. 
site is in the central portion of the N. W. 4 of the S. E. 
Sec. 33, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the McDermont farm. 
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shop. Many of the sites classified as cam 
, workshops. Such sites were classified as cam 

there was evidence of fire or any other indicatigy the 

ie visit might have been extended. The only site where ej, 
nd spawls of flint were found in numbers without byrne; 

"rock, pottery, or the like, was on the farm of S. R. Hays, 91, 

_ miles west of Worthington. The site is on a hill overlooking 

' Lemon’s Creek Marsh to the east and the Worthington Marg, 

- to the south. Nine crude bowlder hammers, 7 anvils, and 

' Many chips and spawls were found over an area 200 fee 
_ north and south by 150 feet east and west. The abundance of 

hammers, anvils, and flint debris, together with the absence oj 

burned rock, seems to justify the classification as a workshop 
exclusively. The location is in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 4a 

the N. E. 14 of Sec. 24, T. 8 N., R. 6 W. 

Cemetery 1. William Rude reported that there was an In. 
dian cemetery on the hill near the old town of Point Com- 
merce. The home of James Collumbaugh is built on the site 
and no tests were made, nor could other information about 
the site be obtained. The site is in the N. W. 14 of the N.E 
Y% of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 21, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., 200 feet south 
ey of the Spencer Road and at the crest of the hill immediately 
a f east of Eel River. The site is slightly over one-quarter mil 
—s west of the large Hays Village Site. 

i Cemetery 2. Excavations were made in Hamlin Cemetery 
in 1927 by Fred E. Dyer and Dr. William Logan, state geol0- 
gist. Thirteen burials were found, 9 of which are described 

_ by Dr. Logan.’ The burials were all found within 4 feet of 

the surface and were all, apparently, in a badly disturbed state. 

Comparing the apparent method of interment, and the 

_ artifacts found, it is safe to assume that the culture repre 
sented by the Hamlin Site is that represented by the burials 

_ found on the Shaffer Site, to be described later. From the 

general situation and topography of the land, and from con 

parative data obtained from the Shaffer Site excavation, | 

_ believe that the site should be classed as a burial ground and 

not as a mound. The artifacts found during the excavation 
included 5 pottery vessels, two of which had the rims broke, 

8 flint blades or blanks, and a granite celt. Some 

is listed above, not included in the earlier report 


Archeological Investigations in Greene County,” in Pro- 
v oh of Science, 1927, vol. 37:167-70. 
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ed in letters written by Mr. Dyer in 1927 and 
the Historical Bureau files. Many of the burials were 
iccompanied by burned sandstone in blocks of various sizes. 
In only one instance are details given regarding a burial, 
that being Burial 2, which was found with head to the south- 
west and in a “supine” position. 

No description is given of the shape or type of pottery 
found, nor are details given regarding temper, exterior mark- 
ing, or possible form of decoration. The material removed 
from the site, now in Washington, D. C., was not available for 
study by the survey, and conclusions based on available data 
would hardly be trustworthy. 

Cemetery 3. The Shaffer Cemetery was found on the crest 
and south slope of the extreme south end of the ridge extend- 
ing from Worthington, at the southwest edge of Shaffer Vil- 
lage Site. There were no surface indications that this might 
be a burial site, but in tests made by Dr. Moorehead, in May, 
1931, practically the first shovelful of removed earth disclosed 

broken human bones. The excavation is discussed in the chap- 
ter describing the excavations made by the survey. 

The location is the N. E. 14, of the S. E. 14, of the N. W. 4 
of Sec. 28, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of John Shaffer, one 
mile south of Worthington and one-half mile east of the old 
road to Bloomfield. 

Burials. Two burials are reported to have been found 
along the right of way of the Big Four Railroad where the 
railroad scale house now stands. These burials were found 
during the installation of the scales. Unfortunately, no details 
as to method of burial or what accompaniments there were 
have been preserved. The point where the burials were found 
is only a few feet north of the Worthington Village Site, in 
the N. E. 14 of the N. E. 4 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 21, T. 8 N., 
R. 5 W. 

Trails. Very little historical data regarding trails in the 
township has been preserved or recorded, which seems odd, as 
there must have been a network covering the whole of the 
township, paralleling the rivers and skirting the marshes. The 
field notes of the various deputy surveyors who surveyed this 
township were searched for possible notations regarding In- 
dian trails, or “roads” encountered during the course of the 

‘survey, but no such notations were found for Jefferson Town- 


‘ship. It is almost certain that the trail from Indianapolis to 
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ssed Jefferson Township at some point, pro}, 
Worthington to Switz City, Lyons, ang Var 
cords were found to substantiate this sabe in 
was probably a trail extending from Worthington —_ 
"1 the ridge to the Shaffer Site, also a trail connec See 
aps and villages along the south bank of Eel River y, 
inevitable. That there were trails connecting the ta} 
ages and camps which surround the marsh areas ag ya) 
as trails leading to other camps and villages in the adjoining 
wnships seems obvious. The exact location of any one ¢ 
these paths is, however, unknown. 
_ The only reference to a trail in the township is by Cavin. 
aeugg in explaining the origin of the name for Smith Townshiy, 
says: “This Township derived its name, originally, from oj 
Thomas Smith, who kept the ferry across White River, « 
_ the old Indian trace from Louisville to Fort Harrison, a shor 
_ distance below the mouth of Eel River.”® The point wher 
__the ferry was operated was a ford in aboriginal times; it i 
located just south of the present bridge across White River, 
southeast of Worthington. The trail, of which this ford was 
a part, crossed the ridge upon which the Ellingsworth, East, 
and Green camp sites were found. It crossed the river at this 
point and continued east into Highland Township, where é 
portion of it is still visible. 
_ Where is a ford across Eel River in section 21, just wes 
of the old town of Point Commerce. This ford is without ques 
. tion a part of the trail from Indianapolis, which undoubtedly 
_____ followed the north bank of White River, due to the high land 
ae and ridges, making the crossing of Eel River necessary. 

"Ay here is another ford across Eel River in section 8, less 
one-quarter mile southeast of Camp Site 6, W hich no 
afforded a means of travel from the camps east of Ee 
‘to those located on the west. 

e tabulation of sites in the township shows the follow- 
ul Mounds, natural and artificial, 26; mounds, 
village sites, 8; camp sites, 32; Ww sorkshops, : 

Beown sites, 3; burial sites, 1; trails, known, 
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HIGHLAND TOWNSHIP 


; and Township, from its erection in 1821, when the 
cc was organized, until 1828, comprised all of the pres- 
ent townships of Highland, Jefferson, Smith, and Wright. In 
May, 1828, the township was divided, leaving Highland Town- 
ship as it is today. It lies in township 8 north, ranges 4 and 
5 west. It is supposed that the first settler was Isaac Stal- 
cup, who established himself in section 26 in 1817. The land 
along the river is rolling and sandy but grows rough and hilly 
soon after leaving the river to the east. 

Mound 1. This so-called mound was reported by several 
persons, but when visited was found to be so obviously natural 
that it should scarcely be included in this report. It is located 
in the Goose Creek Valley just 60 feet south of the creek and 
on the same level. The formation is gravelly clay, 75 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet high. A neck of land connects this knoll 
with a ridge extending southeast from the valley, and a con- 
tinuation of this same ridge was found on the north side of 
the creek running northwest. The mound is unquestionably 
the product of natural erosional forces. A recently dug pit 
found in the top of the mound showed that the mound was 
exclusively gravel and clay. It is in the extreme S.E. 14 of 
the S. E. 4 of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 20, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., 14% 
miles east of Calvertville. 

Mounds 2-15. The Dyer mound group is located on the 
second terrace of White River approximately one-half mile 
east of the river on the farm of Fred E. Dyer. 

Dr. Moorehead tested these mounds and found nothing to 
indicate that they were other than “natural mounds of the 
dune type.” 

Dr. Logan, state geologist, excavated one of the mounds in 
1926 and a copy of his findings is here given. 


A small mound on the Dyer farm in Section 20, T 8 N, R 
5 W, was excavated. In the base of the occupied portion of 
this mound about four feet under the surface a rock floor was 
found. This floor was composed of slabs of sandstone of ir- 
regular shapes. These slabs were from three to four inches 
thick and from one to two and one-half feet in lateral extent. 
All of the sandy loam above the floor showed evidence of hav- 
ing been disturbed and contained fragments of bone, charcoal, 
and artifacts. The sand beneath the floor did not show any 
‘signs of having been disturbed. 
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were probably obtained fro 
ne which are prenont on the ‘west mm 
‘west of the mound. From the appeg 
some of the sandstones it is apparent the 
on the floor. that 
south of the Dyer mound contains g » 
is of the sand dune type. Fragments of pottery 
ow points, axes, charcoal, and bone fragmen 
d on this surface.’ a 
ent as to the location of the mounds js prob. 
phical error; they are in section 22 and not iz 
rhich is across the river in Jefferson Township, 
d appear from the above that a mound similar , 
hington Mound was once located here. The floor js 
2 of at least an unfinished vault. Another such mouné 
ported in Washington Township, and a similar mound 
Mound 17, was excavated by the survey in 1932, 


Because a road now runs directly over it, leaving 
ng but a measurable condition, it is not included 
(Figure 4). 
ands 9 to 14 are located in a valley 30 feet below the 
r terrace upon which Mounds 1 to 8 are situated. Mound 
‘was dug by Mr. Dyer, who reported that charcoal and fint 
ips were found below the plow line. No signs of habite- 
are to be found on the surface in the area near this 
d, however. 
id 13 was tested by the survey, and a trench was ru 
1 r it from east to west to a depth of 2 feet 11 inches 
ight inches of top soil were found, below which there was 
ndisturbed stratum of hard gravelly clay. 
unverified report was to the effect that one of these 
mounds was dug into in 1868 by William Stalcup, * 
me charcoal, burned bones, and 2 copper celts wel 
These mounds are located in the S. W. 14 of the S.W: 
S. E. 4 of Sec, 22, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. 
Site 1. Dyer Village Site is situated on the south- 
| of the terrace upon which the Dyer Mounds are 
occupied area is shown in the lower left corner 
This portion of the field is covered with chips 
nt, pottery, and burned rocks, indicating 


” in Pro- 
cal Investigations in Greene County,” 
leademy of Science, 1927, vol. 37:16. 
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pation. The pottery gathered here resembles 
om the Worthington Village Site, being sand 
a very faint crosshatch paddle mark on the 
ome pieces have a distinct trace of the malleating 
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¢ ~~ tool. + Many artifacts from this site are in the Dyer Collec- 
tion, and a former owner, Ethan Allan, now of the state of 
ashington, has another large collection originating in this 
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‘Sloan Village Site, across 
| continuation of the Dyer Oe fron, 
jersected the site, and it is »,. 2” 
int chips, and burned rocks 
ing the road on the south 
e isfy probably included jn ¢ pee 
vation, and no surface evidence wag f; ; 
he N. E. 14 of the N.E. 4 of the WW ae 
8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Bert Sloan | * 
ge Site 3. On the hills of Worthington Golf Cr 
flint chips, arrows, and burned rocks are to be Pile 
the area is in the heavy turf usual) for a at ae 
ere were no barren spots and practically no euke 
side-notched arrow, 7 sherds of sand-tempered sal 
pottery, and many chips of flint were found he the 
Doubtless this would be found to be a |} "site 
e area under cultivation and a survey of { 
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wo 
Mn 


nO ible 
along the f,,, 
and west, 


- ie 
he site Was 


leavy site, 
he surface 


_ the site is located 300 feet south of the southern jim# o 
Dyer Gite, on the south of the “Hill Rod" to Blommnn 
cation is the N. E. 14, of the S. EB. 14 of the N.W. \4 
27, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. 
age Site 4. Miller Village Site lies on a sandy eleva- 
overlooking the White River bottoms, 200 feet south of 
“Hill Road” mentioned above. It is almost a mile east 
1¢ Worthington Golf Course Site. The occupied area ex- 
160 feet east and west by 70 feet north and south. Many 
and spawls of flint, burned rocks, and several pieces of 
_ granitic material were noted by the survey. A clay 
cle ‘Pipe in the Miller Collection was one of the very fev 
les found in the county showing white, or trade, influence. 
ge lies in the S. E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of the S. W. 4 
» T. 8N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Kenneth Miller. 
mp Site 1. At Wilson Camp Site, found on a glacial 
in the Goose Creek Valley, on the farm of Vincent Wit 
ps of flint and burned rock furnished evidence of f° 
ation. They were scattered over an area approx 
‘Square. The kame upon which the site 
reported as a “mound,” and a report Ws oS 
und” had been dug twenty years age os 
beads found. If this is true the ae 
ive one in a natural setting. The s 
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E. Y% of the N. W. ¥ of the S. W. \Y of Sec. 17, 
. 4 W., one mile northeast of Calvertville. 

— Cam; Site 2. Bucknor Camp Site was marked by chips of 
flint, granitic material showing some signs of work, and heat- 
cracked stones found on a small bench elevated less than 10 
feet above the Goose Creek bottoms. The site was very light 
and small in extent, being less than 30 feet in diameter. The 
site lies in the south central portion of the N. E. 14 of the 
N. E. Y% of Sec. 19, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the farm of Henry 
Bucknor. 

Camp Site 3. Johnson Camp Site was found on a sandy 
hill and along a bluff 25 feet above a small creek to the east. 
An area 100 feet north and south by 60 feet east and west 
contained signs of light or limited habitation. Chips, burned 
rocks, a side-notched spear or knife, 1 scraper, 1 full-grooved 
axe, and a leaf-shaped flint blank were found by the survey. 
The soil is sandy and well drained. The site is in the central 
portion of the N. W. 14 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 26, T. 8 N., 
R. 5 W., on the farm of Earl Johnson. 

Camp Site 4. Bucher Camp Site was found on a sand 
ridge less than 8 feet above the river valley. Chips, burned 
rock, and some broken granite were found over an area ex- 
tending 50 by 75 feet. Two anvils, 1 side-notched spear, and 
an arrow of the same type were also found by the survey. This 
site lies in the center of the S. E. 14, of the 8S. W. 14 of Sec. 
26, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., on the old Bucher farm. 

Camp Site 5. McCoy Camp Site is located on a slight rise 
on the east edge of the White River bottoms, which at this 
point are quite broad. In the sandy soil evidence of occupa- 
tion was found over an area extending 50 feet north and south 
by 70 feet east and west. The ground was covered with chips 
and spawls of flint and heat-cracked stones. No artifacts 
were found by the survey, but many arrows, hammers, an 
axe, and a banner stone have been found here. The site is 
in the S. E. 14, of the 8S. W. 14, of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 35, T. 
8 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of O. P. McCoy. 

Camp Site 6. Another camp was found farther north in 
the same section. It is on the old Bucher farm, now owned 
by W. L. Herrington, in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 4 of the 
N. W. 14 of Sec. 35, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. It is located on a hill 
75 feet above the river bottoms to the west. Though not much 


evidence of habitation was found during the survey, many 


7 . 
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id other artifacts characteristic of camp sites hay 
found here in the past. The field was not under a 
and the extent of the site is unknown. a 
Camp Site 7. Heaton Camp Site is located on a sma) rise 
in the river bottoms one-half mile west of the McCoy gi. 
No signs of habitation were found by the survey excep; , ie 
flint chips, but arrows, knives, and an axe were reported 4, 
have been found here recently. The exact location is on ¢, 
farm of Dexter Heaton, in the S. W. 14, of the S. E. 1) of ¢, 
S. B. 14 of Sec. 34, T. 8 N., R. 5 W., slightly over one-quarte, 
mile east of the river. 
Cemetery. In 1879, during the leveling of a sand knoll op 
the old Owen farm in preparation for the construction of » 
barn, several burials were scraped out, with which were found 
flints, an axe, and pottery. My informant, Fred Dyer, could 
give no other details about the find, and the former owner of 
the place could not be located. The site was visited by the 
survey and signs of occupation were found on the sandy loam 
knoll on which the barn is built. No tests were made, how- 
P ever, because of the leveling of the site. The location is in 
the N. E. % of the S. E. 14 of the N.E. 14 of Sec. 34, T.8 
N., R. 5 W., now owned by John A. Bender. The site is on 
the east second terrace of the river. 

Cache. Mr. Bender reported that a cache of over 30 leai- 
shaped blades had been found in 1880 in the north edge ol 
Pe the town of Calvertville. According to Mr. Bender the blades 
____wWere all approximately 8 inches in length and made of a sim 
lar colored flint. 

_ Trails. The trail referred to in the chapter on Jefferson 
_ Township entered Highland Township in section 28 at the east 
end of the ford across the river. From the ford it ran south- 
east across Highland Township in a direction closely followed 
later by the Terre Haute—Louisville Road. A portion of this 
rail may still be seen, where it crosses the Worthington Golf 

@. This part of the course has never been under cult: 
this fact and the splendid condition of the tut a 
for the preservation of the trail. That portion ° 
ble parallels the south end of the ninth fait 
at the tee and running east and west to 2 point 
h hole. The general course of the trail 1s 7 
e old ford. It varies in width from $ to 
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Road is still visible crossing the fairway of the golf 
is good evidence that the other depression is actually 
the trail, for it is a historical fact that the old road followed 
the trail very closely. 

The survey of Highland Township disclosed the following 
sites: Mounds, natural and questionable, 15; village sites, 4; 
camp sites, 7; caches, 1; cemeteries, 1; trails, known, 1. 


BEECH CREEK TOWNSHIP 


When Greene County was organized in 1821 the eastern 
tier of townships was set aside as one township known as 
Burlingame. In May, 1829, Burlingame Township was divided 
into two equal townships, Beech Creek and Jackson, and these 
two townships were later divided into three, the present Beech 
Creek, Center, and Jackson townships. Beech Creek Town- 
ship derived its name from the stream of the same name that 
flows through it. The first settler was probably Hugh Gaston, 
who located in section 30 in 1822. The township has a total 
area of 48 square miles and is very rough and rocky, which 
fact in no small part accounts for the paucity of aboriginal 
sites in the township." 

Camp Site 1. Watkins Camp Site, located around an ex- 
ceptionally large spring on the Evan Watkins farm, has fur- 
nished many artifacts. No signs of habitation were noted by 
the survey but the field was not under cultivation and washes 
were not sufficient to disclose evidence, providing it existed. 
The location is in the S. W. 4 of the S. W. 14 of the 8S. E. 
of Sec. 11, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., one mile northwest of Newark. 

The collection of Evan Watkins and the small collection 
of Mrs. L. E. Fry, of Newark, were the only two found in 
the township. The scarcity of relics seems to go hand in hand 
with the scarcity of sites, and leads to the conclusion that the 
district was occupied only during brief hunting trips. 

Camp Site 2. Drake Camp Site is located on a small bench 
overlooking a little stream. The few signs of habitation in- 


-dicating a camp site consisted of chips and a few burned rock. 


The site is in the extreme N.W. 14 of the 8S. W. 14 of the 
_ ™ History of Greene and Sullivan Counties, 56, 259 ff. 

















18, T. 8 N., R. 3 W., on the farm of Dev: 
mile east of Newark. ”" 
8. At Fuller Camp Site, on one of three y, 

me-quarter mile south of Newark, a fey, ieee | 
on PIBDS of 


1 were noted. Flint chips and burned joc, - 
tered thinly over an area 30 feet square on the eros, 

_ the hill. Two full-groove axes and 3 large flint side-not,),, 
spears or knives in the Dyer Collection came from thi; site 
__ The location is the central portion of the S. W. 14 of the x y 
mr 4G of Sec. 24, T. 8 N., R. 4 W., on the farm of James M. Full, 


STOCKTON TOWNSHIP 


er, 


_ Richland Township, when the county was organized 
\ 1821, comprised the present townships of Richland, Fairplay 
_ Grant, and Stockton. In 1828, all of Richland Township weg 
of the river was set aside and constituted Dixon Township, 
which in 1829 was again divided into Fairplay and Blac: 
. Creek townships, the latter comprising the present townships 
_ © of Grant and Stockton. In 1830 the name Black Creek was 
Ping. ehanged to Stockton. There were no further changes wti 
E sy 1869, when Grant was created ; since that time Stockton Town 
ship has retained its present boundaries. The first settlement 
was made in the fall of 1816 by John Jessup, who built a cabin 
_ on Black Creek near the western line of the county. 
Very little archaeological evidence was found in the tow 
_ ship, although a diligent effort was made to search out site 
is lack is surprising, for the country is rather level an 
gether suitable for habitation, if not as ideal for the pur 
as the townships bordering the river and marshes. 
Village Site 1. Mr. John Fritz, a collector from Linton 
d us to Berns Site, and informed us that to his knowledge 
were no more sites in the township. The results of the 
confirmed this opinion. 
site was found on a ridge overlooking Buck Creek ot 
h and a small tributary to Buck Creek, on the west 
s, burned rock, crude hammers, and broken granite 
ere found over an area approximately 90 . 
Fritz reported that many sherds of pottery 8 
series of artifacts had been found Ws 
No pottery was found by the survey, how 
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tz also spoke of a trail that formerly ran through 
an east and west direction. This is not only pos- 
cal, for the site in question is on an almost direct 
een Merom, on the Wabash, and sites in Greene 
such as those near Worthington. Considering the 
graphy, it would be the best and shortest route. The trail 
also fits in well with the trail found in Grant Township, re- 
ported elsewhere. 

The village site is located in the S. E. 14, of the N. W. VY, 
of the S. E. 14, of Sec. 2, T. 7 N., R. 7 W., on the farm of 
John Berns, 114 miles northeast of Linton. 


GRANT TOWNSHIP 


Grant Township was not organized as a separate unit until 
March, 1869, when it was set aside from Stockton Township 
as it then existed. It was named for General Grant, who had 
just become president. One of the first settlers in the town- 
ship was Hiram Howard, who moved to the township from 
near the old town of Fairplay. 

Village Site 1. Davis Village Site proved to be a large and 
heavily marked site on the south slope of a ridge which forms 
the northwest border of Latta’s Creek Marsh. Elevated 30 
feet above the marsh to the south and protected from the north 
and west by a continuation of the ridge, well drained and on 
sandy soil, it afforded an ideal site for a permanent village. 

Over an area 575 feet east and west by 260 feet north 
and south, chips of flint, spawls, broken granitic material, 
burned rocks, and a few animal bones were noted. Three 
arrows, two side notched and one roughly triangular, 1 knife, 
1 drill, and 12 sherds of coarse, sand-tempered, cord-marked 
pottery were found during the survey. The site is in the N. W. 
14, of the S. W. 14, of the S. W. 4 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N., R. 6 W., 
on the farm of Cyrus E. Davis. 

Village Site 2. Wade Village Site is on the south slope of 
a sandy ridge which extends into Latta’s Creek Marsh. It 
shows heavy occupancy. The site is protected from the north 
by a continuation of the ridge and overlooks the marsh to 
the south, east, and west. The Spencer Site, located one mile 


to the southeast in Fairplay Township, is plainly visible, as 


is Village Site 1. The extent is 400 fect east and west by 


200 feet north and south. Over this area, chips and spawls 


ory of Greene and Sullivan Counties, 316. 
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burned rock, and some granite were found. Two Side 
ed arrows, 1 flake knife, and 16 potsherds were foun4 
Miacvey. Two types of pottery were noted, paq dl 
ed and plain. The plain pottery was of a better grade 
the other and was sand tempered. The paddle-markes 
iety was without exception coarse and grit tempered gy, 
was much heavier than the plain sherds. The plain pottep, 
was a pale red in color, and the paddle-marked varied fro, 
a straw color to red-brown and black. No animal bones oy 
shells were noted on the surface. The location is the S. B, 1, 
of the N. W. 1, of the N.E. \ of Sec. 10, T.7 N., R. 6 W. 
on the farm of Walter L. Wade. 

"= Camp Site 1. This site is on the center section line of 
5 _ section 5, on the farms of L. Miller and S. Mitchell. It is m 
; a ridge running west into the northern part of Latta’s Creek 


Marsh. The area was not under cultivation and the extent 

of the site is unknown. Chips, broken flints, burned rock, and 
some granitic material were noted in washes and! en spot 
in the field. The site is in the S. E. corner of N, E. ¥ 


of the N. W. 1% of Sec. 5 and in the S. W. corner of the N. W. 
Y, of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 5, T. 7 N., R. 6 W. 

Camp Site 2. McCarthy Camp Site was found on the ridge 
mentioned in describing the Davis Village Site. The McCarthy 
residence is built on the site, as is testified by chips, bummed 
rock, and a crude bell pestle found by the survey on barren 
spots in the area surrounding it. Mrs. Driscoll, the “tenant's 
wife, said that she had found many arrows and knives in the 
yard near the house. This camp is only one-eighth mile wes! 
of the large Davis Site but is not a part of it, for the culti 
vated field between the two sites is barren of archaeological 
evidence. The camp lies in the S. E. 14, of the N. E. 1, of the 
S. E. 4 of Sec. 5, T. 7 N., R. 6 W., on the M. McCarthy farm. 

Camp Site 3. Davis amp Site lies one-eighth mile north 
of the Davis Village Site, on the highest point of the ridge 
on which the village site is located. It is of rather limited 
extent, and not a great deal of evidence was noted, although 
the field was under cultivation and fairly free of vegetatio” 
The view is extensive in all directions and the spot may have 
been used as an adjunct to the village. The location is the 
center of the N. W. %4 of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N.. ® 
BY 6 W., on the Cyrus E. Davis farm. 
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24. Another camp was found on the Davis farm 
mile southeast of the village site. It is lo- 


nch or table of land 3 feet above the marsh, which 
thy on the north. Broken arrows, many chips and 
ay 4 of flint, and heat-cracked rocks were found over an 
ey ; ; approximately 50 feet square. The location is in the 
tg Aa . Y of the S. E. ¥% of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 4, T.7N.,, R. 
~ 6 W., on the Davis farm. 
By Camp Site 5. Tolen Camp Site was found on a hill over- 
looking Latta’s Creek Marsh to the east and north and approxi- 


‘mately three-quarters of a mile from the Davis Site in a south- 
| west direction. The freshly plowed ground was literally 
* tf covered with chips and spawls of flint, with a few burned 
8 rocks. No pottery was discovered. The site probably runs 
tet east to the edge of the hill, but an intervening stretch of 300 
tat feet of wooded territory prevents a definite statement as to its 
al extent. Willard Stough found a cache of over 50 semifinished 
bo’ arrows in this field while plowing a few years ago. Unfortu- 
‘4 nately, all have been lost or misplaced. 
MW, The McCarthy and Davis sites are in view across the 
marshy lowlands, one-half mile northeast. The location is the 

ie «6©6hCO NN. El. % of the N.E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 8, T. 7 N., 
tly R. 6 W., on the farm of Roy Tolen. 
nd. Cache. Besides the cache reported above as found on the 
ry  Lolen Site, Mr. Stough reported a cache found by his uncle, 
nt’s Curtis Stough, in 1906, while plowing the farm of V. Coen in 
th the N.W. % of the 8S. E. 14 of Sec. 8, T. 7 N., R. 6 W., near 
et the center of the quarter section. This cache was said to 
It have numbered over 200 blades, all of which were alike. None 
of the blades were forthcoming for study or classification, 
however. 

Trails. Mrs. Driscoll, wife of the tenant on the McCarthy 
Ah farm, and a lifelong resident in the locality, told us that a 

trail formerly crossed the McCarthy farm along the ridge in 

: a northeast-southwest direction. It is possible that this trail 
is a continuation of the trail reported by Mr. Fritz as cross- 
eh ing the northeast corner of Stockton Township in an east and 
west direction. 
; FAIRPLAY TOWNSHIP 
R. _ This township is, in some respects, the most interesting 
-dn the county. It was created in August, 1828, by the division 

eeooalip into two townships, Black Creek and Fair- 
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2 of the town of Fairplay had been, still earlier, an 
illage. The History of Greene and Sullivan Counties 


‘tells us that: 


On the site of the old town i ishi 
Piankeshaw village had stood in ae ee the white 
man came to disturb the rude lives of the aboriginal barbarians 
with the arts of social organism. Scattered over the ground 
there, especially in early years, were the rude implements of 
warfare and of domestic usefulness, and in various places were 
tracts of land from which the brush and sod had been cleared, 
and upon which the former inhabitants had grown their crops 
of corn, and perhaps vegetables. The village had several hun- 
dred wigwams, judging from the extent of open ground where 
it stood, and the statements of the earliest white settlers. 

Evidence was found during the survey which substantiates 
the above statements to some degree but does not indicate a 
village of the size intimated. However, since a modern vil- 
lage at one time occupied the site, it is probable that much 
of the archaeological evidence has been destroyed. This site 
is number three in the series of villages located in the town- 
ship. 

Mounds 1-11. Ingersoll Group. This group of mounds 
is located on the farm of Lee and Paul Ingersoll, immediately 
south of the group known as the ‘Rock Ripple Group,” de- 
scribed in the section devoted to Jefferson Township. The 
Ingersoll group forms a crescent, all mounds lying to the south 
of the inhabited area which forms a component part of the 
site. A plat of this group (Figure 10), together with the 
mounds to the south and the inhabited area, will be found in 
the chapter dealing with excavations. 

Two of these mounds were excavated by the survey, Nos. 
3 and 5, providing enough evidence to prove beyond doubt 
that the mounds are true burial mounds, and not natural for- 
mations, as they have been called. The location of this group 
is in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N., R. 5 W. 

Mound 12. Baker-Lowe Mound is located in the N. E. 14, 
of the S. W. 14 of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 8, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on 
the old Baker farm now owned by Arthur Lowe. This mound, 
if such it is, is the best-known archaeological site in the county 
and is probably the most questionable as well. From excava- 
tions which have been made, as well as the location and gen- 
eral appearance, one must conclude that this is a natural 


* History of Greene and Sullivan Counties, 273. 







































y of sand. Excavations ave by 
and by many parties, all with 
owever, have been found near th 


s e 
sed as intrusive. In 1906, Charles ‘er 


rrials with which a pottery vesse| cone 
| two pipes had been deposited. Mr. Picky 
tell the present whereabouts ofthe artity., 
later finds made at the site were obtain 
only account of any scientific excavations jg tha 
an, state geologist, who dug test trenches jn 4, 


a oe 


yf nine burials were found by Dr. Logan, all hag), 
together with a hammerstone, flints, a terrapin 
Marginella shell beads, bone beads, a deer-horn ay 


1931, when Dr. Moorehead was in Greene County 
1 ein this mound. Starting about 30 feet aboy 
D pits were dug around the sides and on the crest & 
2 n of eleven. In the last pit considerable distur. 
e was noted in the soil, and at a depth of 3 feet 7 inches 
was found. It was on the back, legs half flexed up 
ms folded across the chest, head tilted up, facing north 


‘the east it is only 20 feet. The difference in height 
mted for by a land connection or slight ridge connet 
ound with an elevation to the east. 
mn ef . A small mound on the Bertus Sanders farm 
1 was reported to the survey, and when visited 
on the crest of an elevation overlooking Lattas 
sh to the south. No tests were made, but in ap 
: nd is, in general, like others in the township. 
diameter and at the present time about 1 foot 
| a village site on the same elevation, and ev 
1 were found on and around the mound. 
ica In tions in Greene County,” in Pre 

ademy of Science, 1927, vol. 87:171-7% 
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tion is in the N.W. %4 of the N.w.y,.. 
nt, v, 7 N,, R. 6 W. 4 Of thy 


a Letsinger Mound, approximately 9 of § 
nade . y al) feet . and 
and 21% feet high, is on the west second terrars , } 


White River, which, at this point, is elevated 69 fect a bor! 
the water level. The mound is badly plowed down, ang... the 
stone slabs have been plowed out in numbers during y,,,.. well 
few years. Several of them, found in a fence corner, as = feet 
in size the slabs from other mounds in the township, 7, £47 
are signs of habitation in the same field, and it was 44, N-} 
point that the large spears in the Cain Collection were hail ae 


origin there, however. The mound is in the N.E. 1 of th a 
N.W. % of the S. W. ¥ of Sec. 21,T.7N.,R.5 Wit po 
old Phillips farm now owned by Reed A. Letsinger, one-quariz me} 
mile north of Elliston. 

; Mounds 15-47. Mounds 27 to 33 of the Osborn Grow 
(Figure 6) are located in a wood north of the Osborn fam Sec 

_ Ona part of the old Clark farm now owned by the Clark heir 

of Louisville, Kentucky. The largest mound of the sevens cat 
83 feet in diameter and 4 feet high, while the smallest is 1! ser 
feet 5 inches in diameter and 2 feet high. All seven mounds ba 
have small pits in the tops, but have not been greatly damaget sig 
The entire group is on the west second terrace of the rive, th 
which, at this point, is rather precipitous. Sandstone outcrops Vy, 
occur along the entire length of the bluff. The mounds ar 
strung along the bluff top in a row, expanding to a grou! = 


where the bluff is wide and level enough to accommodate ths . 
construction. This feature will be noted on the plat. 7 


The largest mound in the group on the Osborn farm is 56 
feet in diameter and 6 feet high; the smallest, 24 feet in diam 5, 
eter and 8 inches high. The dimensions given here were 
_ rived at by the use of a steel tape, and the figures cannot be ¢ 
pted as exact. It will be noted that Mounds 15, 161 jg 
18, when dug, were found to have limits at variance with d 
ensions arrived at by the tape method. All the mounds I 
group show superficial opening, or, rather, pits" ¢ 
have been dug in all. Mounds 15-18, excavated Mg 
1982 by the survey, were found to have bee! dug ¢ 
but no great harm had been done, and it was on : 
the construction features of the mounds. 4 

1e enti) s group is in the S. E. %4 of the S. W. 
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2c. | T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Sherman Osborn 
1e Clark farm previously mentioned. 

he md 48. This mound is on the same terrace as the Os- 
born Group and just southwest of it, across the road from 
the Osborn house, where the terrace, although lower, is still 
well above flood level. The mound, badly plowed down, is 42 
feet in diameter and 2 feet high. It stands on the old Cavins 
farm now owned by Warren L. Hinkle of Bloomfield, in the 
N.E. % of the N.E. 14 of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 33, T. 7 N., 
R. 5 W. 

Mounds 49 and 50. Traces of these two mounds were 
noted in the summer of 1932 while work was being done on 
the Osborn Group. They were noticeable only because of varia- 
tion in the color of the soil after plowing, and no measure- 
ments were made. The site, on the west second terrace of the 
river, just west of the house in which the farm tenant resides, 
is in the central portion of the N. W. 14 of the N. W. \ of 
Sec. 33, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the old Cavins farm. 

Mounds 51-55. The Hinkle Group, five in number, are lo- 
cated along the same terrace as the mounds previously de- 
scribed and are of the same type. The largest, No. 5, has been 
badly washed away on one side by erosion of the bluff, but no 
signs of a burial or other archaeological evidence were noted 
there. The location of the group is in the S. W. 14, of the 8. W. 
4, of the N. W. 1% of Sec. 33, T. 7 N., R. 5 W. 

Mounds 56-59. Four mounds forming the Sullivan Group 
are situated on a continuation of the west river terrace on 
the farm of Dan Sullivan. The largest of the mounds, No. 9, 
is 45 feet in diameter and 3 feet high; the smallest one, No. 
7, is 18 feet in diameter and 1 foot high. There have been, 
apparently, no pits or trenches dug in any of the mounds 
forming the Hinkle and Sullivan groups. It is possible that 
another mound once stood on the terrace between the two 
groups, at a point where the road now intersects them, for 
it was reported that human bones had been found along the 
ditch after hard rains and soon after the road was widened. 
If such a mound did exist it has entirely disappeared. The 
cut for the road is broad, reaching almost to Mound 6, as well 
as having taken part of No. 5. The location is the N. E. 4 of 
the N. E. 4 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 32, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., over a 
half mile south of the Osborn Group. 
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red to in the section of this chapter dealing 
ry of the township. 
area approximately 150 feet square, chips of flint, 
, 1 triangular arrow, 1 stemmed scraper, 1 leaf- 
ed arrow with a straight base, 1 broken square-poll gran- 
Mt * t, and 9 sherds of grit-tempered pottery were found 
th hy during the survey. Three of the sherds were plain and 6 were 
fet cord marked. The site is in the S.W. 14 of the S.E. 4 of 
Oy the N. W. % of Sec. 9, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the old Ben Fuller 
d2y farm. 
re Village Site 4. Hassler Village Site was marked by chips 
i ey of flint, burned rocks, potsherds, 2 side-notched arrows, and a 
hen small sandstone mortar over an area approximately 200 feet 
il : in length by 90 feet in width. It lay on a ridge of sandy soil 
* projecting into the river bottoms on the south and the broad 
marsh lands to the west. The area was so covered with rank 
vegetation that a true estimate of the density of the site could 
not be obtained. Many relics in the county collections brought 
__ from here are of such nature as to indicate a permanent vil- 
‘ili lage. The site is in the S. E. 14 of the N. E. 14 of the S. E. 4 
! of Sec. 8, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the old Peters farm, now owned 
calyi by William Hassler. 
00 fe Village Site 5. Spencer Village Site is located on a ridge, 
fwhit or land divide, paralleling Latta’s Creek and running in a 
ait} northwest-southeast direction. Although the area had not 
¢mé been under cultivation for a number of years, sufficient evi- 
ite dence was found during the survey to indicate a permanent 
ad Village. 
init In the inhabited area, apparently extending about one- 
eighth mile east and west along the ridge, evidence such as 
jj Chips and spawls of flint, burned rocks, 3 hammerstones, a 
small mortar, 1 stemmed scraper, and a side-notched arrow 
3, were found by the survey. No pottery was noted, but culti- 
of vation of the field will probably bring it to light. The loca- 
tion is the S. BE. 14 of the 8S. E. 4 of the N. W. 4 of Sec. 14, 
T. 7 N., R. 6 W., one-half mile north of Switz City, and just 
west of the Worthington Road, on the C. Spencer farm. 
Village Site 6. Osborn Village Site is in the Osborn or- 
chard, on a sandy hill just south of the southernmost mound 
of the Osborn Group. A good surface inspection was impossi- 
t test ae revealed refuse pits, and some pottery, simi- 
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the mounds contains an abundance of flint chips 


rocks, but until excavations were made during 19232 the », 


ence of a habitation site was in doubt. 
Village Site 7. Sullivan Site is on the er 
slope of the terrace upon which the Sullivan Mo 


cated. An abundance of black flint chips and sp; wii 
rocks, and some pottery were found east and sout) 
livan house, but the area was so heavily overgrown + 


inspection was impossible. A burial, mentio: 


was found on this site. The exact location is th: 


lroad took off approximately 100 feet of the 
this hill, disclosing considerable material. The surface 4). 
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the N. E. 14 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 32, T. 7 N., R. 5 W.,o7 


Dan Sullivan farm. 


Camp Site 1. Spray Camp Site, on an alluvial « 
slightly elevated above the surrounding marsh, Wi: 


the survey on the farm of rote Spray. Mi il 


two days before the survey visit, ound several side-not 
arrows and two cupstones on the site. The area is al 


feet square, and lies in the N. E. 14 of the N. FE. ! 
Y of Sec. 1, T. 7 N., R. 6 W. 


Camp Site 2. Greathouse Camp Site is situat: 


luvial deposit about 9 feet above the Worthington 


new road from Worthington to Switz City cut through & 
site, and chips and burned rock may be seen in t! 
the cut as well as on the surface. The area is now only abot 
20 feet square, but was doubtless slightly larger before © 
partial destruction by the highway. The location is the S.\\ 


Y%, of the N. E. 4 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 1, T. 7 


on the farm of A. B. Greathouse, just north of the ridge se 

. rating Latta’s Creek Marsh from the Worthington Mars. 
Camp Site 3. This lightly marked site is also located « al 

the Greathouse farm but across the road and railroad 
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the last site, on the ridge previously mentioned. Chips of" 
burned rock, and 2 potsherds were found over an area 60 & 
square. The site overlooks the Worthington Marsh th 


north and is located in the N. BE. 14, of the S. FE. | 
Y, of Sec. 1, T. 7 N., R. 6 W. 
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id was under cultivation when visited, but nothing more than 
chips of flint and a few burned rocks marked the area. The 
camp site lies in the N. E. ¥4, of the S. W. 14 of the N. W. 14 
of Sec. 5, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of D. I. Strickler. 

Camp Site 5. Trible Camp Site was one of two camp sites 
found on the Trible farm, separated by a broad valley. It lay 
near the edge of the second river terrace on sandy soil. The 
slight signs of habitation noted over an area 60 by 70 feet 
consisted only of chips of flint, burned rock, and 2 sherds of 
pottery, both sand tempered and cord marked. This site is 
in the 8. E. % of the N. W. 14 of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 7 
N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Sam Trible. 

Camp Site 6. Slightly less than one-quarter mile west of 
Site 5 is the second camp on the Trible farm, extending over 
70 feet north and south by 100 feet east and west. Chips and 
spawls of flint, heat-cracked rocks, and 3 sherds of sand- 
tempered pottery were found in the sandy soil. The site which 
overlooks the Worthington Marsh to the west, lies in the S. W. 
VY of the N. W. 14 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N., R. 5 W. 

Camp Site 7. Ingersoll Camp Site is located one-quarter 
mile south of the large Ingersoll Village Site, and on the 
same high land. It overlooks the river to the east. Many 
chips of flint and burned rock were noted in an area approxi- 
mately 75 feet square. The camp lies in the N. W. 14 of the 
N. W. 4 of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the 
farm of Paul and Lee Ingersoll. 

Camp Site 8. Peters Camp Site was found one-eighth 
mile north of Village Site 4, where signs indicating a camp 
covered an area 50 feet square. Chips of flint and burned 
rock were found in some numbers, but no pottery or other 
artifacts appeared. The location is the central section of the 
N. E. 14 of the 8. E. 4 of Sec. 4, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the old 
Peters farm. 

Camp Site 9. Five hundred feet northwest from the last 
site, surface evidence of sufficient quantity and nature to 
justify classification as a camp site was found on an alluvial 
rise in the marsh. The area was small and occupied all that 
part of the rise which was above water during flood times or 
when the marsh was inundated, which was formerly the major 
portion of the year. Chips of flint and burned rock in con- 
siderable numbers afforded the only evidence found by the sur- 
vey. The location is the N. W. \% of the S. E. 4 of the S. E, 
a ic» | é 
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Burials. On the Dan Sullivan farm, near the southern 
limit of the ridge bearing the Sullivan Mound Group, a farm 
hand found an Indian burial. It was reported that a pottery 
vessel filled with large flint blades was found at the same time, 
but this could not be verified. The discovery was made one- 
eighth mile south of the last mound in the group and future 
work should decide whether this was a single burial or one 
of many in a possible cemetery. The site is a likely one for 
many burials. The location is in the S. W. 14, of the N. E. 4 
of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 32, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the Sullivan 
farm. 

Ford. It is probable that the shallow point in the river 
known locally as “Rock Ripple” was used as a ford in aborigi- 
nal times. It lies in the northeast section of the township 
(Sec. 3, T. 7 N., R.5 W.). By its use it would have been pos- 
sible to travel directly from the sites along the west bank of 
the river to the sites on high land on the east bank of the 
river in Highland Township. 

The survey of Fairplay Township disclosed the following 
sites: Mounds, six of which were excavated by the survey, 
59; village sites, 7; camp sites, 12; burials, 1; fords, probable, 
1; trails, none definitely known. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP 


Richland was one of the first three townships organized 
when the county was formed in 1821. It included, until 1828, 
all the land now making up Richland, Fairplay, Grant, and 
Stockton townships. In 1828, when several new townships 
were erected, Richland Township was reduced to its present 
boundaries.*® The area is somewhat rough and hilly, but near 
the river there are many places composed of sandy soil and 
elevated above flood which made ideal spots for aboriginal 
habitation. 

Mound i. The two mounds found in Richland Township, 
due to the topography, are rather an enigma in that they have 
all the appearance of artificial mounds, but are so located that 
such a conclusion would be questionable. Mound 1 is located 
on the very edge of, and forms part of, the second terrace of 
the river on the east side. It is elliptical in shape, 149 feet 


east and west by 97 feet north and south, and is elevated 


ond terrace 12 to 15 feet. The west edge of the 
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were found. The pottery is all sand tempered, 3 sherds 
are plain and 7 show the use of a malleating paddle wrapped 
with cord. The eleventh sherd had an incised crosshatched 
exterior finish which was very indistinct. One of the paddle- 
marked sherds mentioned above was a portion of a bow! rim, 
smooth on top, and undecorated except for the malleating 
mark. Relics including pipes, axes, celts, arrows, and other 
flint blades are said to have been found here by local collec- 
tors, but none of the pieces could be found for study and 
classification. 

This is the site to which Cavins refers in describing a trip 
made to this section in 1813 by a party of white men from 
Vincennes. Cavins says: 

They spent several days in that locality, hunting. At the 
time of this excursion, a part of the old Indian burying ground 
near their landing was comparatively new. The Indian bury- 
ing ground was on the farm since known as the Warnick farm. 
In an early day, it was a common thing for the boys from 
Bloomfield to dig up the skeletons of these dead Indians.** 


No information was obtained as to the discovery of any 
burials in recent years. It is probable that there are many 
burials nearby, for the site shows heavy occupancy. The site 
is in the 8. E. 4% of the N. E. 4 of the N. W. \ of Sec. 34, 
T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of William Freeland, one-half 
mile southwest of Bloomfield. 

Camp Site 1. Hardesty Camp Site, also the two following 
ones, is located on a sandy undulation on the crest of a bluff 
which drops precipitously from 75 to 100 feet to the first river 
terrace. This place is known locally as “Gandey’s Bluff.” 
Chips of flint, burned rocks, a mortar, and a flint-chipped knife 
were found by the survey in an area about 90 feet back from 
the edge of the bluff, extending 60 feet north and south by 40 
feet east and west. The site is protected on all sides except 
the south by higher elevations. The location is the N. W. 14. 
of the N. W. 14 of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 8, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., 
on the farm of Swift B. Hardesty. 

Camp Site 2. This site lies southwest of Site 1, separated 
from it by about 300 feet of sandy soil which shows no evi- 
dence of habitation. Chips and spawls of flint, burned rocks, 
2 arrows, and 8 anvils were found by the survey in an un- 
| area about 75 feet square. Like Site 1, it is about 
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Camp Site 3. Duke Camp Site lies about 500 te of 
west of Site 2. Chips of flint, burned rocks 
crude hammerstone were found in an area Salice 
north and south by 40 feet east and west, on 1! 
undulation. A spring runs from a ravine Jus t east « 
The location is the N. W. 4, of the S. E. 14 of f tl eN.W. 
Sec. 3, T. 7 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of William Duk: 
Camp Site 4. Heaton Camp Site, about 60 
in extent, was found on the second river terra: 
east of Mound 1, on the old Heaton farm. Chi; 
of flint and burned rock were found by the sury 
arrows and several axes were collected here previou 
Cain, of Bloomfield. The site did not show « 
extended occupation, but it was so heavy with vereta! 
a thorough scrutiny of the surface was impossible. It lies 
the N. W. 14 of the N. E. 4 of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 16, T. 7 
R. 5 W. 
Cemetery. The cemetery referred to in conne 
the Freeland Village Site was and is the only site of t! 
known in the township. This is all that could be ex; 
view of the evidence of limited habitation in pract 
the sites examined. 
Trails. The survey field notes of Deputy Surv A 
ander Holmes mentions an “Indian path” crossing, at ° 
chains, a line running north from the southeast corner of 


24, T.7N.,R.5 W.” This would traverse the Wilhoit Vill: 


Site on high ground running east and west, and cross 
line of section 24, six-tenths of a mile north of the sout! 
corner of the section. 
The History of Greene and Sullivan Counties mentions “4 
Indian trail passing up White River from Owl Prairie whit 
crossed Richland Creek near the place where the lowe 


is built.”** Owl Prairie is a district close to Plainville, Davies 


County ; the “lower bridge” crossed Richland Creek in sec! 
85. The trail no doubt led from the Delaware town 2° | 


forks of the river toward Newberry and crossed White 
at Bloomfield or at “Rock Ripple.” It must have made °° 
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with the large Freeland Village Site described elsewhere. 

Fords. That “Rock Ripple’ was used as a ford is an 
almost inevitable conclusion after a study of the topography of 
the land in the northwest section of Richland Township. A 
trail crossing the river at this point would lead directly to 
high land, north, south, and east. The group of camp sites in 
section 3, where this ford would have had its eastern termi- 


. nal, indicates the existence here of some attraction other than 


the high bluff. 
There is another shallow in the river above a hard rock 


bottom just south of the present highway bridge across the 


river west of Bloomfield. This point also was probably used 
as a ford, although there is no history to substantiate such a 
supposition. 

The township shows the following sites: Mounds, question- 
able, 2; village sites, 2; camp sites, 4; trails, known, 2; fords, 2. 


STAFFORD TOWNSHIP 


Stafford Township was one of the five townships created 
in 1821 when the county was organized. It then included 
the present townships of Stafford and Washington. Since 
Washington Township was created in 1830, it has had no 
boundary changes. The township was named after Benjamin 
Stafford, who was an early settler, but the first settler in the 
township is said to have been Josiah Carrico, who arrived in 
1816 or 1817 from Sullivan County.” 

Before draining, Stafford Township was marshy and ill 
suited for habitation. The Goose Pond, lying in the north- 
east section of the township, covered almost six square miles 
of land and the surrounding area, though not inundated all 
year, was low and damp. The soil is sandy loam and well 
adapted to aboriginal habitation if drained. The archaeolog- 
ical sites in the township, however, were few in number. 
Only one large village site was found by the survey, after a 
careful and rather extended search. 

Village Site 1. Stafford Village Site, a large village site 
Signs of extended occupancy, was found on a sandy 
ng the Goose Pond on the west and south. Over 
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of them were available for examination. 

The site is in the N. W. % of the S. E. 4 of the N. w, : 
of Sec. 12, T. 6 N., R. 7 W., on the old West farm, now owne 
by Fred Sheffler. It is one-quarter mile east of the road froy, 
Linton to Marco, and just north of Marsh Creek. 


Trail. The trail from Indianapolis to Vincennes crossed 


Stafford Township, entering just east of Marco in section 2: 

and continuing southwest to leave the township in section 34 

Jack Baber, in his Early History of Green: County, states 

that: “Where Marco now stands was the old Indian cam 

ground, sixty years ago.”** The history was written in 1875, 

which places the date of the camp site as 1815. No evidence: 

of former habitation was found near Marco, but the artifacts 

in the collection of Professor Grass, of Linton, all had ther 

; origin in fields immediately south of Marco. As previous) 

stated, however, no signs of habitation were found by th: 
j survey. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 


Washington Township, prior to 1830, was a part of Stat 
ford Township. In November of that year, all of the the 
Stafford Township lying between the line dividing Ranges ¢ 
and 7 and the river was set aside as a separate unit to & 
known as Washington Township. It is supposed that Jou 
Hadden was the first settler in the township for he sett 
in section 30 in October, 1816. Joseph Dixon settled in &s 
same section in 1817.** 

The whole of the township is rolling, sandy soil; near “ 
river to the south, and the marsh lands to the west, the sul i 
very low and subject to floods of some extent. The sites fous 
in the township were all near the river or on the edge of ' 
river bottoms, which at some points is two or more miles re 
from the river. 

The Van Sandt-Hastings Group, like © 
Ripple Group in Jefferson and Fairplay tow 


County, 81. 
Meuatitn, £04. 








ping implements. One side-notched arrow, 3 hammers wy, 
well-worn pits in the center, 1 flake knife, and 11 sherds ,¢ 
sand-tempered, cord-marked pottery were among the finds i 
was reported that many relics had been collected here jy “the 
past by parties from Vincennes and Sullivan County but non. 
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tips, is found on the west second terrace of the river and 
is so arranged as to encircle the associated habitation site. 
Unlike the Ingersoll-Rock Ripple mounds, however, this group 
is made up almost entirely of clayey material; the habitation 
site is on sandy soil, as was the Ingersoll-Rock Ripple Group. 
Several of the mounds are located on points of land overlook- 
ing ravines and the river bottoms (Figure 11). This feature 











Figure 7. WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 


was noted in a similar group of mounds just north of the 
Greene County line, on the Hickam farm, in Owen County. 
As in the Osborn Group, topographical features dictate the 
position of the mounds. 

Mounds 22, 24, 25, and 26 stand in an almost straight line 
upon the crest of a narrow point of land which extends into a 
ravine. Mound 28 is located on the edge of the terrace over- 
looking the broad river bottoms to the south, on the Hastings 


Several mounds show signs of having been opened in past 
years, but little information could be obtained regarding finds. 
_H. Meyers told us that on the opening of Mound 3 several 
yO, a sandstone-slab vault about 4 feet wide, 8 feet 
nd 2 feet deep was found. This immediately suggests 
Osborn Mound 16 and the Worthington Mound. 
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The presence of this site in direct connection with a mound 
group resembling the culture of the Worthington Mound, 
made it still more valuable from an excavation standpoint. 
The value of the inhabited area surrounding the Worthing- 
ton Mound has long since been destroyed by the buildings 
of the town. 

Mr. Hastings kindly consented to limited excavations on 
his farm, and in 1932 the survey spent four days working in 
the village site. Fourteen refuse pits were found, together 
with an abundance of material, all of which added weight to 
our theory that the site was Algonquian. It is rare that large 
village sites are found in connection with mound groups, but 
in Greene County the Hastings Site, Ingersoll Site, Osborn 
Site, and the Worthington Site, all provided material repre- 
senting the everyday life of the former inhabitants, and also 
data from the mounds representing what may be a variant of 
the very high Hopewell culture. Such an opportunity for 
investigation may not again be met with in the state. 

The village site is in the S. E. 14, of the S. E. 14 of the S. E. 
4 of Sec. 5 and the N. E. 14, of the N. E. 4 of the N. E. \4 of 
Sec. 8, T. 7 N., R. 5 W. 

Village Site 2. Hassler Village Site is situated on a sandy 
knoll with a series of sandy undulations offering protection 
to north and west. Chips and spawls of flint, burned rocks, 
pottery, and a few chips of banded slate were found in an area 
extending 160 feet north and south by 90 feet east and west. 
Thirty-four sherds of pottery were found by the survey, 15 
of which were of the plain type, 18 paddle marked, and one 
of the scarified crosshatched type. All were tempered with 
sand or fine grit. No chipped artifacts were found, but Mr. 
Hassler has 8 arrows, one leaf-shaped, with stem expanding 
from the base, and two side-notched; 1 full-groove granite axe; 
1 round-poll granite celt and 1 square-poll celt; 3 round ham- 
merstones; 1 large chipped object of flint resembling a hoe; 
and 8 sherds of paddle-marked, grit-tempered pottery, all 
found recently on the site. 

Marion Thomas, of Jasonville, formerly a resident of this 
section, said that burials had been found on this site, but the 
owner could give no further information regarding 
5s. The site is in the S. E. 4 of the S. E. 4 of the 
18, T. 6 N., R. 5 W., on the farm of Henry 
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Village Site 3. Grounds Village Site was found on 4, 
crest and south edge of a sandy hill forming the second river 
terrace. The area, though large, does not show signs of long 
occupancy. Chips of flint, burned rocks, potsherds, and 2 iq. 
notched arrows were found over an area approximately 9 
feet square, in the N. E. 4% of the S. W. 4 of the S. W. 1, of 
Sec. 16, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of John Grounds, ong. 
quarter mile east of the Lyons-Ilene Road. 

Village Site 4. Jeffers Village Site was found upon th. 
crest of a sandy ridge running southeast-northwest, with th. 
river bottoms to the east. Over an area extending 120 fu 
east and west by 70 feet north and south, chips and spaw\s o/ 
flint, burned rocks, 1 anvil, and 2 sherds of cord-marked, gris. 
tempered pottery were found by the survey. The site is one 
quarter mile southwest of the Grounds Site, in the N.E. 1, 
of the N. E. %4 of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 20, T. 6 N., R. 6 W. 
on the farm of Thurman Jeffers, just west of the road from 
Lyons to Newberry. 

Village Site 5. Baker Village Site is located on the second 
terrace of the river, one-quarter mile east of the Grounds 
Site. Like Sites 3 and 4, it showed signs of limited habitation 
only. Chips of flint, 3 side-notched arrows, burned rocks, and 
9 sherds of grit-tempered, cord-marked pottery were the on) 
finds, although Mr. Grounds informed us that thirty years ag 
on this farm he occasionally plowed out whole, or nearly whole 
pottery vessels. The present scarcity of surface indication: 
may be due to recurrent floods. The site is in the N. W. ', 
the N. W. 4 of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 21, T. 6 N., R. 6 W.. 
the farm of Ed Baker, south and east of the Grounds Site. 

Camp Site 1. Baker Camp Site lies northward across th: 
road from the Baker Village Site on the crest of a sandy u- 
dulation overlooking the village and the river bottoms. Chip 
of flint and a few burned rocks were found in an area over 5 
feet square. It is possible that this area should be include 
as a part of the village site and not as a separate camp si 
but no signs of habitation were noted in the space between 

sites. The site is in the extreme S. W. 14 of the S. WV. 's 
. B. % of Sec. 16, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the farm ¢ 


§ Zz Wells Camp Site was found on a clayey hill 
o inter Marsh to the west and northwest 
er cultivation and the occupied are’ wes 
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therefore left undetermined. A few chips of flint and some 
heat-cracked stones were noted by the survey, and Mr. Wells 
reported that he had plowed up a cache of several flint blades 
several years ago. The site is in the central portion of the 
N. E. 1 of the N.E. 14 of Sec. 17, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the 
farm of J. W. Wells. 

Camp Site 3. Webb Camp Site was found on an alluvial 
deposit in low bottom lands or marsh, one-half mile south- 
west of the Wells Camp Site. Chips of flint and burned rocks 
were found in an area 40 feet north and south by 60 feet 
east and west. In 1912 a burial was found on this site; it 
will be described later. The site is in the N. W. 14 of the S. E. 
1% of the N. W. \% of Sec. 17, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the farm 
of Fred Webb. 

Camp Site 4. Mills Camp Site, a small site, marked by 
chips of flint and burned rock, was found on high land over- 
looking the lowlands forming the “Goose Pond” to the north- 
west, and the river bottoms to the southeast. The area is un- 
known. It lies in the N. E. 44 of the N. W. 14 of the S. W. 
14 of Sec. 19, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of E. Mills. 

Camp Site 5. Jeffers Camp Site was found on a sandy 
rise in low land, one-eighth mile southwest of the Jeffers Vil- 
lage Site and separated from it by a broad ravine. Chips of 
flint and a few heat-cracked rocks constituted the evidence 
noted in an uncultivated field. The camp is in the S. W. 14 of 
the N. E. 4 of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 20, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on 
the Jeffers farm. 

Camp Site 6. Another camp was found on the Jeffers farm 
one-quarter mile south of and across a ravine from Village 
Site 4. In an uncultivated field we found chips of flint, burned 
rock, and 2 broken, side-notched arrows. The extent of the 
site is unknown. It lies in the S. E. 14 of the S. E. 14 of the 
N.E. 4 of Sec. 20, T. 6 N., R. 6 W. 

Camp Site 7. Isenogle Camp Site was found in an unculti- 
vated orchard on the second terrace of the river. Its area 
could not be determined. Mrs. Isenogle has a collection from 
the site consisting of 3 large leaf-shaped flint blanks or knives, 
19 side-notched arrows, 2 flint scrapers, 1 stemmed scraper or 
bunt, 1 full-groove sandstone axe, 1 large blue-gray nodular 
flint disk, 1 hammerstone, 1 banner stone, and 2 sherds of 


sand-tempered pottery. The site extends northwest into the 


¢ farm and almost to the shell heap to be described 
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later. Just east of the shell heap, burials are said ty hay. 

found by a former resident of the farm, and Mr. (.)); 

neighbor, states that he has found human teeth near; 

No bones or other indications of burials were found du 

survey, however. The site is in the N. W. 14 of ' 

of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 23, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., « 

Ralph Isenogle. 
Camp Site 8. Collins Camp Site was found on 1) 

river terrace, slightly more than one-quarter mile ca: 

7 on the same elevation. The site overlooks the | 

to the south. The occupied area lies in an orcha 

face indications were rather scant. Chips and sp. 

burned rocks, and some granitic material were nv 

spots and in washes, however, and Mr. Collin 

that many relics, flint objects, and hammers |: 

here in past years. The site is in the S. EF. |, 

of the N. W. % of Sec. 24, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., : 

Joseph Collins. 
Camp Site 9. Bogard Camp Site, looking sou 

. over the river from the second terrace, yield 

j spawls of flint, and heat-cracked stones. The s' 
uncultivated field just west of the shallow place | 
known locally as the “Indian Dam.” From all ap; 
this natural shallow was utilized, with the addition o! 
ders, to form a suitable crossing place. It would hav. 
possible to follow high land from this crossing to sts > * 
west and north. The Bogard Site is in the S.W. 14 
N.W. ¥ of the N.E. 4 of Sec. 19, T. 6 N., Bo5 W. 
farm of Abner Bogard. 

nt Camp Site 10. White Camp Site was found around & 
‘ home of Joseph White, on a ridge extending from the nv 
By to the southeast. The house is in all probability bu! 
the main Portion of this site, for it is nearest the « igre 
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also river bowlders showing use as hammers and anvils, were 
found in an area approximately 75 feet square. Because no 
burned rocks were in evidence and the flint was uniform in 
type, it seems proper to term this site a workshop. The loca- 
tion is in the N. E. 4 of the 8. W. 14 of the S. W. 1/4, of Sec. 
16, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the Grounds farm. 

Shell Heap. This site, the only shell heap found in the 
county, lies northwest of the Isenogle Camp Site on the farm 
of Cletes Shepherd. As this was practically the only site 
found in the county showing debris such as shells and animal 
bones on the surface, as well as being the only shell heap, it 
seemed advisable to make test excavations in the hopes of 
finding pottery of a type different from that found on other 
county sites. The results of the tests will be described in 
the chapter on Excavations. 

The soil was under cultivation. Shells were found on the 
surface at various points over an area extending 275 feet north 
and south by 125 feet east and west. Several flint chips and 
1 arrow were found, but the debris consisted chiefly of Unio 
shells. 

Mr. Shepherd reported that several years ago his great- 
uncle, Arch Hawkins, had found a burial either in the shell 
heap or immediately north of it. Mr. Hawkins was ill dur- 
ing the survey and excavation, and further details regarding 
his discovery of the burial and its exact location were un- 
obtainable. 

The shell heap is in the N. E. 14 of the N. W. \4 of the 
N.E. 4 of Sec. 23, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., one and one-half miles 
west of State Road 28. 

Cemetery 1. Marion Thomas, of Jasonville, told us that 
during the grading of a sandy knoll upon which the home of 
Paul Hassler is built, many burials and relics were found. 
Mr. Hassler could give no details regarding the finds made 
but confirmed the report of Mr. Thomas. The site is on the 
sandy soil on the edge of the second river terrace and over- 
looks the river to the south. The location is the center of 
the N. W. 14 of the S. W. 14 of Sec. 24, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., one- 
quarter mile south of the Collins Site and one-half mile south- 
east of the Isenogle and Shepherd sites. , 
Cemetery 2. Reference has already been made to this site 
in describing the Shepherd shell heap. The finding of only 
burial was reported, but judging from the extent of the 
is probable that more burials were made nearby. 
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Cemetery 3. 


Mrs. White informed us of the discovery of 
several burials during the grading of a new road immediately 
south of the White Camp Site in 1890. She could give no ate 
count of the method of burial or accompaniments. This ceme 
tery is in the extreme S. E. 14, of the N. E. 4 of the N.E, \Y 
of Sec. 29, T. 6 N., R. 6 W. A modern cemetery now occupies 
the site. 

Burial 1. An Indian burial was found on the farm of Wi. 
liam Hassler several years ago, when an orchard was being 
planted. No further information was obtainable. The burial] 
was found in the center of the S. E. 14 of the S. W. 4 of See 
13, T. 6 N., R. 6 W. There are no signs of habitation in the 
immediate vicinity of this site. 

Burial 2. Two burials were plowed out of a sandy hill 
upon which the Baker Camp Site is located, by John B. Clark. 
He could not give any particulars regarding the mode of burial. 
They were found in the extreme S. W. \4 of the S. W. 14 of the 
S. E. 14 of Sec. 16, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the farm of Ed Baker. 

Burial 3. A burial was found on the Webb Camp Site in 
1912 by Oscar H. Lehman, of Dugger. The skeleton was that 
of an adult male, lying fully extended on the right side and 
facing east. Twenty-seven arrows and 3 full-groove axes were 
found with the interment, but neither they nor the skeletal 

material were available for examination. This burial was dis- 
covered in the N. W. 4 of the S. E. 4 of the N. W. 4 of See. 
17, T. 6 N., R. 6 W., on the Fred Webb farm. 

John Grounds and Marion Thomas both reported that 
burials were washed out of the river banks several years ago, 
during a time when the river was changing its course. This 
was said to have occurred on the Harwood farm in the N.E. 
Y, of the N. W. 1% of the S. E. 14 of Sec. 22, T. 6 N., R. 6 W. 
Nothing could be learned in the neighborhood to substantiate 
this report, however, and a visit to the site showed that it is 
extremely unlikely that the place was ever used for interments 
The area is very low and subject to the slightest flood. J 
Collins, a resident of the section for years, knew nothing of 
the finding of such burials. 

Trails. According to John Grounds, the trail from 
apolis to Vincennes ran through his farm in a nortt 
southwest direction towards Ilene and Marco, and northe 
to the river. It is possible that this trail or a contrik 
_ trail crossed the river at the point previously refe: 


iste 
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he Indian Dam,” or the main trail may have continued north 
along the river to Fairplay Township, across the river at 
“Rock Ripple,” through Highland Township, to cross the river 
again at Worthington. Such a route would have the advantage 
of high lands and ridges all the way. Unless these crossings 
were used, sections of the trail would have been impassable 
during a greater portion of the year. Such a condition obvi- 
ously did not exist. 

Abner Bogard, a lifelong resident near the “Indian Dam,” 
was of the opinion that a trail crossed the river there and 
continued west along the second river terrace. 

The archaeological sites of Washington Township may be 
summarized as follows: Mounds, 28; village sites, 5; camp 
sites, 10; workshops, 1; shell heaps, 1; cemeteries, 3; burial 
sites, 3; trails, known, 2; fords, 1; collections, 4. 
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Anvils. Fifty-one anvils were counted in collections and 
collected by the survey from the various sites visited. They 
vary from river bowlders with a few peck marks, to others 
showing some attempt at a definite shape, and deep sockets 
worn from long use. 

Cupstones. Cupstones found by the survey on several sites 
and in the various collections totaled seventeen. The number 
of cups in each stone range from 1 to 31, in some cases on 
one side only, while in others the cups were found on both 
sides. In the latter the stones showed signs of squaring and 
blocking out and were more specialized than those having cups 
on only one side. With the exception of 1 stone of this type, 
which was granite, all were of sandstone common to the 
county. 

Celts. One hundred twenty-three celts, mostly of granitic 
materials, were counted: 106 (86.18%) had a round poll, 
elliptical or slightly rectangular in cross section, and were of 
granitic materials; 4 (3.26%) had a round poll and were of 
slate; 11 (8.84%) had a square poll, were rectangular in 
cross section and were of granitic materials; 1 (.81%) was 
of slate, rectangular in cross section and had a square poll; 
1 (.81%) was chipped of flint, polished, and had a sharp, 
well-polished bit. This specimen was found by the survey 
on the Ingersoll Village Site and was the only polished flint 
specimen noted in the county. 

Copper. The only copper artifact found in the county be- 
sides the objects found by the survey—described in the chapter 
dealing with mound excavations—was a copper celt in the 
Cain Collection. This specimen was found on the surface on 
the Hastings Village Site in Washington Township, and re- 
sembles closely, in shape and size, the celt found by the survey 
in the Osborn Mound. The Cain celt has an edge which flares 
evenly on both sides of the blade and the poll is slightly nar- 
rower. 

The celt found in the Worthington Mound at the time of 
its destruction in 1880 is shown in Collett’s report on the 
mound and its contents. Several other copper celts and axes 
were reported to have been found in the county but they were 
not forthcoming during the survey. ; 

Caches. There are two caches of flint blades in the Dyer 

1 n, both of which were found in the immediate vicinity 
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of Worthington. One, numbering 36, was found nea, » 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, within the city limits .. 
just north of the Worthington Village Site. The other ¢2.. 
consisting of 18 blanks, was found near the site of the Sh.», 
Village. . 

A cache in the Lilly Collection, consisting of 15 lary, 
angular-shaped blades of dark gray, nodular flint, was foy, 
immediately in front of Hedden’s Tavern a few inciy 
the surface. 

A number of other caches were said to have been fou, 
but since the contents have been scattered and were not ay: 
able for photographing, they are mentioned in the descrip: 
of the site where found, and not included in this tabula: 
of the collections. 

Discoidals. Only 2 discoidals were found, 1 of gran: 
the Lilly Collection and 1 of sandstone in the Dyer Collec: 

Effigies and Figurines. A figurine of pottery is repor: 
by Collett as having been found in the Worthington Mow 
judging from the illustration and description, it is s milar 
the pottery figurine found on the surface in the Worthing: 
Stockyards in 1894, and now in the Lilly Collection. Ty 
views of the latter are shown in Plate 31. The ware isa® 
grade of sand-tempered clay with the paste evenly and me 
odically prepared. The color is brick red and has n 
slip. The length of the figure, in its present state, is 2 
inches, with a width at the shoulders of 154 inches. The wi” 
at the waist is 15/16 inch and the maximum thickness throu 
the head, from the knot of hair to the face, is 13 16 inch. © 
general appearance it resembles the terra cotta figurines 
moved from the Turner Group of Mounds in Hamilton © 
Ohio, by the Peabody Museum.? 

The figurine has a hairdress which suggests a female.» 
r as the mammae are not in evidence, as is usual in fe! 
ae figurines, the sex is problematical. At the waist is what & 
fo to be a skirt or girdle. The arms are broken just be" 
ders, but the appearance of the chest indicates 

the arms had been crossed above the waist. 
i, like those of the figurine described by 
at image = no Ss pataag the ears are Ve" 
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much in evidence and exaggerated in size. According to Col- 
lett’s report, this figure was sand tempered and was covered 
with a slip of grayish-white clay. Upon analysis it was found 
to be composed of “silicates of alumina, soda and potassium, 
and sand, humus and oxide of iron,” materials all of which 
were procured in the immediate vicinity.’ 

An interesting item in the Lilly Collection is an object 
of banded slate sometimes classed as the effigy of the lizard. 
It is pointed, with an expanded center, and the top is worked 
to resemble a head. The base of the object is flat and in this 
respect resembles the bar forms; this specimen does not have, 
and similar specimens rarely, if ever, have, the perforation 
characteristic of the bar types of problematical slate pieces. 

Flint Discs. Thirteen large flint discs were found in the 
collections. The majority were elliptical or leaf shaped, and 
were chipped from nodular, blue-gray flint. 

Hammerstones. <A total of 38 hammerstones was found 
in the collections and gathered by the survey from site sur- 
faces. The greater number of those found in collections are 
rather specialized, this being the only class of interest to 
most collectors. Five so-called game balls, round, and showing 
much use, were found by the survey. These specimens should 
be included in the hammer class rather than the game class, 
for they are made of flint, and no attempt has been made to 
give them a symmetrical form. 

Mortars. Five mortars of various sizes and materials 
were tabulated. Some showed long use. Three were made 
of sandstone common to Greene County. 

Pipes. Though few in number, the pipes found in the 
county were diversified in form, type, and apparent age, grad- 
ing from the crudest of double conoidal sandstone types to 
historic clay trade pipes. 

There are 6 pipes in the Dyer Collection. One, a very 
erude sandstone pipe, rectangular in form, is broken through 
the long diameter. The stem and bowl openings are large 
and conoidal. Two pipes are made of red catlinite: one is a 
dise pipe with no decoration except notches cut around the 
periphery of the disc and notches cut in the distal end of the 
stem; the other is a plain pipe of the calumet type. Another 


pipe is of the same form as the common Micmac but lacks 
SEE 
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ial perforation in the keel-like base. An incised oy, 
+ appears to be a fish decorates the bowl. Still ani. 
" of pipe is represented by a small elbow pipe of stents 
The bowl has been formed both inside and out by gous ; 
and scraping, the marks of the tool being very “Dt sae 
The cuts are the concave type made by a flint impley 
and do not resemble in any respect the cut made by a mog,. 
steel tool. The stem of this pipe is broken off, bu 
tended at right angles to the bowl, starting at 
of the pipe. An urn-shaped pipe with the wall of the 
perforated for the insertion of a separate stem and 
parallel incised lines around the bowl, completes th, 
this collection. 
There is a pipe in the Cain Collection which was pump 
from White River by a gravel boat a short distance bely 
Elliston. It is urn shaped with a conoidal bow! and wit 
conoidal perforation in the wall of the bow! for the inser 
of a separate stem. A band in relief around the bow! 
incised chevron design. 
The Miller Collection contains a clay trade pipe, found 
Mr. Miller on his farm. The shape of the bow! and the‘ 
heel are characteristic of the early English trade pipes, a 
even though the usual proof marks on the hee! or bow! an 
_ this case absent, it is almost safe to assume that the pipe 

of English origin. This pipe, a stem in the Cain © 

and a similar stem in the Atterberry Collection, were t» 

three objects noted in the county showing white, | 

influence. 

4 Plate 30 shows 10 pipes in the Lilly Collection, all of wh 

#6 from Greene County. The first, a, is a curved-base platfor 
pipe with the effigy of an otter forming the bow!. The lar 
exe depressions no doubt at one time contained pearls. | 
material is extremely hard black stone and is highly polish 
The effigy faces the smoker. Pipe b is also a curved-base p'" 
form pipe, with the effigy of a frog carved upon it. The el 
faces re er as in pipe a; the material is a very “ 
; A plain, flat-stemmed platform pip: ‘ 
1 extending in both directions from “ 
latform pipe of Ohio Pipestone, °, °°" 
from the county. A pipe, urn shar 
the stem meets the bowl at 2 © 
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Of ity There is a slight protuberance at the front of the bowl in 
by tn which two holes have been drilled, apparently for attachment 
| ae or suspension. Both holes are broken out. There is also a 
inp dise pipe of red catlinite, f. The extension in front of the disc 
a has two notches cut in it for decoration. 

Mi Pipe g is probably the most unique in the series. It was 
. found on the Worthington Village Site several years ago. In 
WA shape it is elliptical, with the ends squared; in cross section 

*h it is rectangular. The material is a flinty fire clay, gray in 
‘Nd @olor. The bow! and stem openings are conoidal. On the up- 
* Seti per surface of the pipe, around the bowl opening, a convention- 

alized human figure is carved in relief, the head and features 
‘Pim of exaggerated proportions. The limbs are represented by 
ice lj straight, parallel lines extending to the stem end of the pipe 
id wij on both sides of the bowl opening. The feet are angular. At 
insep the left side of the stem end of the pipe another face is carved. 
beax, Both faces suggest masks of stone found in coastal regions on 

Algonquian sites, especially those sites attributed to the Dela- 
fou Wares. Parker illustrates three such masks of stone from Al- 
| the;  gonquian sites in New York.‘ 
The first pipe from the left in the lower row, h, is a crude 


i sandstone pipe of the double conoidal type, with large stem 
» pip and bowl openings, similar in every respect to the broken sand- 
let stone pipe in the Dyer Collection. Pipe i is also of sandstone, 
the rectangular and biconoidal. The third pipe, j, is a somewhat 
» ornate sandstone pipe with the bow] set upon a platform-like 

base. The bowl is square in cross section; the base is also 
- square at the stem end but tapers to a celt-like edge at the 


front of the bowl. The bowl is placed at right angles to the 
att base. Around the bowl and extending down upon the base 
el ave incised lines and dots forming a conventionalized design. 
| Pipes a, b, c, and e were collected by the late Dr. Jason 
oli Conely, of Bloomfield, and are all from Greene County sites. 
sep i two eae effigy platform pipes are per oe the out- 
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Pestles. Out of 29 pestles, 20 (68.99%) were of cithe, » 


bell or conical type; 38 (10.35%) were of the muller 1, pe: ps The apm 
6 (20.65%) were of the roller type. © ae 
Scrapers. Sixty-eight scrapers without bases and y,05,, of The 
were counted. Some of these may have been blanks, bur | 
they were all of the scraper type and showed signs «5 Te oh 
such, they were included under this heading. — : ate 
Projectile Points. The number of projectile point at aes 
fied in the county collections was 1,346; representative sp hip than 
mens of each class were photographed. The classificativ; Flint Rids 
follows: Anoth 
Arrows—(Class I) 18 (1.33%), pointed at both end spear in t 
unnotched; (Class I1) 120 (8.91%), pointed at one e: The piece 
straight, concave, or convex bases; (Class III) 6 (.114°:) Site near | 
narrow blades with straight, parallel edges and straig): in form, h 
cave, or convex bases; (Class IV) 78 (5.79°), triangular side of th 
form; (Class V) 189 (10.32%), lozenge shaped; (Class | half way | 
556 (41.4%), side notched, shouldered but not barbed: ( wide, and 
VII) 323 (24%), side notched, shouldered, and ba) is the sam 
(Class VIII) 28 (1.71%), beveled edges and side notcha Proble: 
(Class IX) 10 (.78%), with serrated edges: (Class X) > tained 73 } 
(1.47%), with bifurcated bases; (Class XIII) 53 (3.99 stones and 
drills or perforators. enough of 
Spears—(Class II) 3; (Class III) 1; (Class V) 14: (Cla in the foll: 
VI) 30; (Class VII) 36; (Class IX) 1. Twenty 
Knives—(Class I) 15; (Class II) 29; (Class V) 1; (Clas from one» 
VI) 10; (Class VII) 6. the gorget 
Twenty bunts and 68 scrapers, the majority of which we were recta 
of the stemmed type, were classified. Few of the “thuz with sides 
nail” type were found. 4 were ree 
It is evident that the predominating point was the sit vex and tj 
notched type, one class being barbed and the other withoe unique, bo 
barbs. This type was found to be the predominating point = The Lil 
the Whitewater Valley as well as in Greene County.’ Polished hy 
The large spears in the Cain Collection, illustrated in Pls angular, ~ 
33, are worthy of a detailed description. The central, or let Plete, 


me oe the photograph is 1134 inches long and has a maw 
mum width of 2% inches. The blade to the left is 7 15,16 inc’® 
long and 24, inches wide. The blade to the right is 61" 
ene gth and 2% inches in width. The workmansh! 


and notch on all three blades are very sim!) _ 


ology of the Whitewater Valley, | 
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The slenderness of the base and the extreme thinness of the 
blades in proportion to their length, precludes the possibility 
of their having served any purpose other than a ceremonial 
one. These specimens were found on the Letsinger farm, on 
the west bluffs of White River north of Elliston. The material 
of which they are made is nodular flint, blue gray in color, and 
found in the Wyandotte Cave region of Indiana. This ma- 
terial seems to lend itself more readily to beautiful workman- 
ship than does the more common variety of chalcedony from 
Flint Ridge. 

Another artifact of flint worthy of mention is the large 
spear in the collection of Fletcher Williams, of Owen County. 
The piece was found in Greene County, on the Green Camp 
Site near Scaffold Prairie, in Smith Township. It is triangular 
in form, has a convex base, and a long flake removed from each 
side of the blade, up from the base to a point approximately 
half way to the tip. It is 73/16 inches long, 213/16 inches 
wide, and has a maximum thickness of 8% inch. The material 
is the same type of nodular flint described above. 

Problematical or Ceremonial Pieces. The collections con- 
tained 73 pieces belonging in this classification. Many banner 
stones and gorgets were broken; only such pieces as retained 
enough of their original form to indicate the type are included 
in the following tabulation. 

Twenty-seven gorgets of various forms and containing 
from one to three perforations were grouped as follows: of 
the gorgets having one perforation, 1 was shield shaped, 2 
were rectangular with straight sides, and 7 were rectangular 
with sides convex. Two-hole gorgets: 2 were shield shaped; 
4 were rectangular, or roughly elliptical, as the sides are con- 
vex and the ends slightly rounded. A three-hole gorget is 
unique, both in form and perforation spacing. 

The Lilly Collection contains a rectangular gorget of highly 
polished hematite. The bottom is ground flat and the top is 
angular. Two holes, started on the under side, are incom- 
plete. 

Fifteen banner stones representing practically all common 
forms were tabulated: 8 have wings expanding from the per- 
foration; 1 has the wings contracting from the center; 6 have 
the wings extending straight from the perforation. A granite 
banner stone of the latter class, in the Cain Collection, is dia- 
mond shape in cross section. 
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x orms have been found. The my The bar 
ve lunate and pick f | Lilly 
Peet ble one was found by William Roach protruding fr, in the , 

fa E ing i shington Township. ° 
surrounding a spring in Was p. It 
ae long, 144 inches jin diameter at the center, wit Bison 
eri oration 7/16 inch in diameter. The material is ban = by 
slate and the workmanship is perfect. The perforation i co os ie 
the exact center of the piece and the points eee each y tempered ty 
from the center are perfectly symmetrical. Anothe: seme being 


ims ve eS onat 

above the average is in the Dyer Collection. | i og 

syenite and has a knob at the end of each wing. the pas 
Four plummets, 1 each of granite and slate, and 2 0! 


a a puilding UF 
igi noted and photographed. All have groov showing th 
p. ° i smo 
Seven tubes were found: 5 in the Lilly Collection uae we 
long, cigar-shaped form having one flat or grooved 9 sie cou! 
the Dyer Collection are of the elliptical form more nm Of a to’ 
° jena large beads. All have a perforation of | is exclusiv' 
. d Hastil 
Three bird stones, 1 each in the Atterberry, Dyer, and L io (22.6% 
collections, are from Greene County sites. The one in tie 4 8 were pla’ 
terberry Collection, from the Shaffer Village Site in Je‘ers: an incised 


Township, is interesting because it shows a resourcetul © 
construction after a break: when the tail was broken 
gether with the perforation on that end, a deep groove wes ¢ 
around the body to make further use possible. 

One small pendant in the Dyer Collection is the only ps 
so classified, although some of the one-hole gorgets may )« 
been so used. 

__ Two expanded-center gorgets with two perforations 
found. One is now in the Dyer Collection, and one in the lL 
ee. 
__ Two boat stones, 1 of limestone and ovoid in form, wit! 
perforation at each end, and 1 of syenite, angular in form. °" 
n the Dyer Collection. 
‘Two spine-back gorgets in the Lilly Collection are" 
ene County, one is spear shaped and the other shi 
the latter the spine is very pronounced. 
aped objects of banded slate with a groove ©" 
center, were found in the collections. be" 
but in one the ends are pointed and th 
three sides, while in the other the 
is on the top only. 
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The bar form sometimes classified as the effie ‘, 
in the Lilly Collection, has been described Pde tea 
Effigies. g 

Pottery. Few sherds of pottery were found in the county 
collections. The Dyer Collection and the hundreds of sherds 
collected by the survey afforded the only opportunity for study. 

All sherds found and examined were of the sand- or grit- 
tempered type. A great variation was noted in the tempering, 
some being of a good grade with the temper evenly mixed with 
the paste, while others were apparently carelessly made and 
the temper poorly mixed. Coiling was the process used in 
building up the vessels, to judge from the number of sherds 
showing the individual coils on the interior surface due to in- 
ferior smoothing. No sherds showing a textile or fabric net 
imprint were found, unless the characteristic cord-marked 
sherds could be so designated. 

Of a total of 680 sherds collected and examined (this figure 
is exclusive of the 2,768 sherds from refuse pits at Ingersoll’s 
and Hastings’), 523 (75.5%) were cord or paddle marked; 
157 (22.6%) were plain; 14 were bow] rims, of which number, 
8 were plain rims, 5 had an impressed design on the rim, 1 had 
an incised design. 

Of the paddle-marked sherds, 293 of the 523, or 55%, had 
the paddle, or cord, impression almost completely effaced by 
a smoothing treatment given the exterior of the vessel subse- 
quent to the malleating treatment. This feature was found 
to be a characteristic of all sites bearing pottery and will be 
discussed later. 

The majority of the cord-marked sherds have exterior im- 
pressions which indicate a random paddling, and lend an ap- 
pearance, especially upon those which have been smoothed, 
such as would have been obtained by scarifying or crosshatch- 
ing. A sherd of the type under discussion is shown in Plate 
28, b. Many of the sherds showing this random paddling treat- 
ment on the body of the vessel also show that the cord im- 
D run vertically when the rim or neck of the vessel is 

. This could have been accomplished only by a 
rolled from the body of the vessel to the rim. 
-a slight flare, the cord impressions all run 
» rims without an outward flare sometimes 
ddling clear to the lip of the rim. 

. sherds varied from 3/32 to 7/16 inch. 
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‘cord-marked, grit-tempered sherds are, as a rule, 4) ick, 
in the sand-tempered ware. 
Two bowl rims in the Dyer Collection carry sore dw., 
tion. One, a plain bowl, has an impressed pattern f.,,,, 
three parallel lines around the rim. The other rim has 4 
parallel lines incised around the rim, below which is an ; 
chevron design. One large sherd has a hole drilled », 
edge of a crack, possibly for the repair of an old crack j, , 
vessel; or it is possible that this hole was drilled to 
a means of suspending or carrying the vessel. Thi 
ture was found in sherds from the village refuse pi: 
all cases occurred near the rim of the vessel. 

Plate 32 reproduces an illustration of the vessel fou; 
the Worthington Mound at the time of its destructio; 
decorative motif is typically Hopewell in type, eo: 


broadly incised parallel lines filled in with a roulette 
marking. Though it is not known what temperin; 
was used in the vessel, it is safe to assume that 


or sand, for this was the only type of temper encount 

the county. In Collett’s description of the clay figurin 
in the same mound he states that it contained sand, s ipposed 
as the temper. The clay figurine in the Lilly Collection (Pla 
31), which was found on the site of the Worthington Mow 
contains a sand temper which has been so evenly mixed 

to make it almost impossible to distinguish from the paste. 

A small cup, the property of O. H. Meyers, was pump 
from the bed of the river near Elliston by a gravel boat a 
recovered by a workman. It is crudely formed, sand-temper 
heavy ware. The bowl is 37/16 inches in diameter; neck 
inches ; rim, 34% inches; height, 314 inches, A handle, cir 
lar in cross section, extends from the rim to the top o 
bulge in the bowl. It is not known where this specimen orig 
nated, but inasmuch as no sherd representing a handle ws 
found in the entire county, it is doubtful if this is native‘ 
the locality. It does not resemble any of the ware found * 
the county. It is possible that it was carried down the rive 
for a considerable distance before being found. 

The pottery found in the Hamlin Cemetery Site by 
Dyer and Dr. Logan was not available for study but was © 
ported to be similar in every respect to the vessels found by 
the writer in the Shaffer Site, They are described in 
chapter discussing the excavation of that site. 
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EXCAVATIONS 


In keeping with the precedent set by previous surveys and 
in accord with the policy of the Historical Bureau to make 
excavations in key sites, the following sites were excavated 
during the season of 1931: the Shaffer Cemetery Site, Osborn 
Mound 16, Shepherd Shell Heap, and portions of the Worth- 
ington Village Site. Each of the above sites has been described 
in detail in the chapter dealing with the various township 
sites; the method and technique of excavation used, and a 
description of the finds made, follows. 


SHAFFER SITE 


This site, located on the farm of John Shaffer, one mile 
south of Worthington, was tested by Dr. Warren King Moore- 
head in the early part of the season. Almost the first shovel- 
ful of earth removed disclosed the bones of a disturbed burial. 
As time was too limited for anything other than a preliminary 
test, the hole was filled and the site noted for future work. 
After this visit the owner found five burials, all of which were 
in a disturbed condition. 

Fred E. Dyer, of Worthington, with Oscar E. Bland, of 
Washington, D. C., decided to excavate the site and invited 
the Historical Bureau to participate. As Greene County was 
soon to be included in the survey of the White River Valley, 
it was deemed fitting to attend in an advisory capacity only 
and obtain photographs and data which would be in keeping 
with previous survey data, also to obtain, if possible, artifacts 
for the Museum. 

Work was begun on June 22. A base line was established 
running due east and west across the section to be excavated, 
and stakes were driven at 5-foot intervals. A second row of 
stakes was driven 5 feet south of the base line, forming a row 

re 5-foot sections. This row will hereafter be referred to as 
| Left one from the base line. The second row will be known 
88 from the base line, ete. 

’ nying drawing (Figure 8) is a detailed, scale 
avated area, and shows all burials, together 
ying artifacts, in their exact relation to 
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e remains of the five burials found by Mr. 





<\ of broken t 
toh tinued west into section 3, Left one, 
a es a © onal side-notched arrow, was made J 
< am the surface, 214 feet southwest of base stake 3. 
7 foot Mi side-notched arrow, was also made in this section, 


northeast of stake 4, Leftone. — 

« aad Se tion 4, Left one, 3 feet below the 

ee 4 feet southeast of base stake 5. It was a child, se ' on 

to eight years old, lying on the back, with the head to th 

northeast. The legs were half flexed to the right with ‘ 

* forearms across the abdomen. The skull was crushed, tilted 

up and facing the west. The body bones were in a poor state 

of preservation. Six inches to the right, and slightly in front 

of the face, was a pottery vessel, Find 2, in a perfect state 

of preservation. No other artifacts accompanied the burs. 

- Several broken shells were found in the dirt surrounding the 

burial, but whether they were intentionally placed or were 

simply village-site debris which became associated with the 

burial is not known. Since they showed no signs of working 

or use, the latter is probably the case. Burned sandstone is 

blocks ranging from the size of a walnut to pieces as large 

as an apple were found surrounding the head of the burial 
Plate 1 shows the burial with the vessel in sifu. 

The vessel found with Burial No. 1, illustrated in Plate 9, 

is a grit-tempered, cord-marked utility vessel 5.15 16 inches 

_ in height, and 415/16 inches in diameter at the bowl. The 

neck diameter is 3% inches. The rim is slightly elliptical, 

4¥% by 4% inches in diameter, suggesting that it was handled 

before firing, or before the paste was firm enough to prevent 

distortion, A small crack in the rim was found to have been 

in es a patch of untempered clay to the exte- 

fine to | form the vessel is a rounded-off cone, with a slight 

i pile ig The entire exterior, to the lip of the rim, 

a Deposits of soot and carbon show that the 


or i on the 344-foot level, 1 foot south of 
burial was badly disturbed, skull crushed, 

» “usarticulated. The head lay to the 
Jue disturbed condition of 
on could not be defi- 


the 
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Burial 8 was found on the 2-foot level in section 6, [,» 
one, in approximately the center of the section. The yy, 
was of an adult male, extended on the back, head to the ex. 
and tilted up, inclining slightly toward the north. The pos. 
tion of the skull in relation to the right clavicle and seapy\, 
as well as the twisted condition of the spine, indicated a gra, 
of insufficient length. The skull of this burial was found firs. 
in sweeping out the earth around the skeleton it became ap. 
parent that the burial had been disturbed. The pelvic bons 
and all bones below the pelvis, the left metacarpus and phy. 
langes, the right ulna and all right hand bones were missing 
Upon carefully removing the earth west of the burial, it we: 
discovered that another burial had been made subsequent + 
this; in order to make room for the later burial, the bone 
missing from Burial 3 had been removed and stacked to th: 
west of the new one. The skull of Burial 3 was perfect. Th 
parietal bones have a decidedly “pinched up” effect, and th: 
frontal bone recedes rapidly from the supra-orbital ridges 
which are heavy. 

Burial 4, as mentioned above, was found at right angle 


lying on the back, with the head to the south. The skull was 
almost upright and tilted slightly to the east. The legs wer 
half flexed to the right, left arm across the pelvis, and right 
arm fully extended with the hand between the left and right 
femurs. The skeletal material was in a poor state of preserve 
tion and almost impossible to clean out. The frontal bone was 
low and the orbital ridges heavy. 

Adjacent to the right humerus was a deposit of tools, Find 
6, consisting of a hammerstone, 4 antler punches or flakers, # 
unworked antler tips, 1 quartzite pebble, 1 piece of slate wit! 
one edge worked, a celt-shaped object of limestone, and 1 smal. 
flint chip. The limestone object was not worked in any Way, 
but was placed in the grave as part of a votive offering of & 
stone worker’s tools, with the slate, quartzite, and flint, whic’ 
were symbolical of the materials in which he worked. 

At the left knee was found an offering consisting of a ve 
sel, a turtle carapace above the mouth of the vessel, and 
similar carapace below. The vessel and _ shells constituted 
Find 7. From the angle of the vessel and the relati® 
position of the upper carapace to the mouth of the vessel, " 
was evident that the shell had served as a cover to the vessel 
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k, bay The shell under the vessel was in a poor state of preservation 
and went to pieces upon removal. The earth in the vesse] 
Vie } contained a few minute bones, and a chemical analysis wil] 
‘y, undoubtedly show an organic content representin g food. Plate 
ley 3 shows this interesting burial in its relation to Burial 3. 
i hy Plate 7 shows the vessel in more detail. It is of the same 
mn Wh class and type as that found with Burial 1, and has, in addi- 
*y, tion, a decoration of rectangular punctate marks at quarter- 
4, inch intervals on the neck and lip of the rim. The height of 
‘it, the vessel is 534, inches; bowl diameter, 5 1/16 inches; neck 
‘hy, diameter, 37% inches. The elliptical rim is 334, by 414 inches 
in diameter. The bases of the two vessels are similar. This 
one has the cord mark over the exterior, extending to the lip 
aca of the rim. A coating of soot and carbon obscures the original 
' surface to some degree. 


ere A pitted stone, Find 8, was found in section 6, Left one, 
rh 1 foot southeast of base stake 7. 
ital 5 


Continuing the trench westward, Burial 5 was found in 
section 7, Left one, 2 feet southeast of base stake 8 and on 
fie the 2-foot level. It was an infant, with the head to the south- 
dut: west, lying on the right side, legs and arms flexed with the 
al arms in front of the chest. The paper-like skull was badly 
eg crushed. There were no accompanying artifacts. 
od Burial 6 was found in section 8, Left one, 114 feet south- 
We west of base stake 8. The burial had been badly disturbed 
w by the burial of a horse. Contrary to newspaper reports made 
we! at the time of the discovery, the horse had no connection what- 

ever with the Indian burials, but had been buried in rather 

j recent years. 
Burial 7 was found in section 4, Left two, and consisted of 
the right tibia, fibula, and foot bones only. It was assumed 
that the skeleton had lain with the head to the northwest. 
This burial was found at 3 feet below the surface. In the 
belief that a later burial had been made at a greater depth, 
the section was carried down to a depth of 6 feet but without 
S Bgtiat 8 was found in white sand on the 414-foot level, in 
section 5, Left two. It was a male, twenty-one to twenty-five 
years old, apparently fully extended on the back. It had been 
disturbed. The head lay to the south, tilted slightly and fac- 
ing east. The position of the head and the twisted condition 
the spine suggested a cramped position at the time of inter- 
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ment. The pelvis, right ulna, radius, and bones of both ha ands, 
right femur, and all bones below the femurs were missing . 
finely made, thin, two-holed slate gorget was found, on edge 

at a position near where the right ulna should have lain. Thi, 
gorget, rectangular in shape with rounded corners, was listed 
as Find 10 (Plate 13). It is 414 inches in length, 1 11/1 
inches wide, and 9/32 inch thick. The two holes are counter. 
sunk, and all edges are rounded and finished. 

Find 9, a small cord-marked, grit-tempered sherd, was 
found in section 5, Left two, at a depth of 6 inches below ¢! 
surface. 

Burial 9 was found in section 6, Right one, 1% foot north 
of base stake 7, 214 feet below the surface, and extended over 
into section 7. It consisted of a crushed skull lying ( 
broken long bones. Definite orientation was impossibl 

Burial 10 was found in section 6, Right one, 415 feet north 
of base stake 6, 214 feet below the surface. It was ; badly 
disturbed and disarticulated. Apparently the burial had bee 
made with the head to the northeast. 

Burial 11 was found in section 5, Right one, 3 feet north- 
east of base stake 6, on the 214-foot level. Definite orienta- 
tion was impossible. 

Burial 12 was found in section 5, Right one, on the 3-foot 
level, 3 feet north of base stake 5. It lay with head to the 
east, skull crushed, long bones broken and scattered around 
the skull. 

Burial 13 was found in section 6, Right one, 344 feet north- 
east of base stake 7 on the 3-foot level. It consisted of 5 
lumbar vertebrae, crushed pelvic bone, broken right femur, 
perfect left femur, and a crushed skull lying toward the north- 
west on the vertebrae above the pelvis. At the left of, and 
below, the crushed skull was a skull minus the lower jaw, but 
otherwise in good condition. 

Burial 14 was found in section 5, Right one, 414 feet north 
of base stake 6, on the 214-foot level. The burial consisted of 
a crushed skull only, with a few broken long bones nearby. 

Believing that the disturbed condition of all of the burials 
in sections 5 and 6, Right one, indicated later and lower burt 
als, these sections were excavated to a depth of 6 feet but 
without results. 

Find 11, a notched arrow, was found in section 5, Right 
one, 24 feet below the surface. 
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ind 12 was a small pocket of charcoal-impregnated sand 
jn section etion 5, Right one, 2 feet north of base stake 6, 214 feet 
below the surface. 

Burial 15 was found on the line between sections 5 and 6, 
Left one, 1 foot south of base stake 6, on the %-foot level. 

It consisted of the twelfth dorsal vertebra, the five lumbar 
vertebrae, and a portion of the right pelvic bone only. Judg- 
ing from the position of the remaining bones, it had lain with 
the head to the west. It is a point of interest that the only 
part of the skeletal material left undisturbed should be in di- 
rect contact with a votive offering. Upon the vertebrae were 
deposited 6 flint knives, or spears, Find 13, with the points 
toward the feet. Five were notched and the sixth had a 
straight base. In length they range from 414 to 5%% inches. 
All are chipped from blue-gray nodular flint, and are evidently 
the work of one individual. Plate 12 shows the blades after 
removal. 

Find 14, a deer jaw, was found 314 feet below the surface, 
6 inches south of base stake 6. 

Burial 16 was found in the southwest corner of section 6, 
Left two, on the 8-foot level. It consisted of a crushed skull 
and broken long bones. It had apparently been buried with 
the head to the southwest. 

Find 15, a small sherd of cord-marked, grit-tempered pot- 
tery, was found in section 6, Left two, in the center of the 
section, at a depth of 4 feet. 

Find 16, an arrow, was found in the same section, at 2! 
feet, and Find 17, another arrow, was found in this section 
at a depth of 3 feet. 

Burial 17, a female, was found in section 6, Left two, at 
a depth of 5 feet. This burial, as was number 8, was in white 
sand. It was fully extended on the back, head to the east, 
arms fully extended at the sides with the hands under the edge 
of the pelvis. This burial was in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion and only the bones of the feet were missing. 

Around the left wrist were 51 small barrel-shaped bone 
beads, Find 18. Encircling the right wrist were 14 bone beads 
of like shape, Find 19, and around the neck were 24 beads 
made of the columella of some spiral univalve shell, Find 20. 
That Burials 8 and 17 were made at a later date than the 
srs described here is obvious from the disturbed condition 







of the other burials found in the same sections, and from the 
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unt of broken bones showing old breaks, found all through 
the earth from the upper levels down to the levels occupied hy 
these two. The fact that the skeletal material was in a much 
better state of preservation may be accounted for by the fae 
that both were buried in white sand as well as at a greats, 
depth than others. Plate 2 shows Burial 17 with the finds ;, 
situ; Plate 13 shows the beads after removal and cleaning. 

Excavations were carried on into sections 7 and 8, Left 
two, without results, and work was stopped. 

In the belief that the area excavated by Mr. Dyer and My 
Bland did not represent the probable extent of the burial! site 
with the approval of the Historical Bureau, work was resumed 
on the site on July 13 at the point where the previous exca. 
vation was stopped. The results of the continued investigatior 
are the property of the Historical Bureau and are deposited 
for safe-keeping until such a time as it will be possible to pub- 
licly display them. 

The same base line and series of sections were used, and the 
numbers assigned to burials and finds were carried on from 
the point where the Dyer work stopped; the first burial found 
during the state work was No. 18, and the first find was 
No. 21. 

Burial 18 was found in section 3, Right one, 2 feet 3 inches 
below the surface. The burial was fragmentary and had been 
disturbed; to all appearances, it had lain with the head west 
northwest. Nine inches south of the burial and on the same 
level with it, was a deposit of flaking tools and artifacts, Find 
21, consisting of 14 unworked antler tips, 5 antler punches or 
flakers, 2 metapodial bone flakers, 1 left lower mandible of 
the wild cat, 1 celtlike artifact of limonite, and innumerable 
flint chips. Plate 14 shows the contents of this deposit. 

Burial 19 was found in section 3, Right two, 2 feet 9 inches 
below the surface, 6 inches northeast of stake 4, Right one. 
The burial was fragmentary, and had been badly disturbed. 
The apparent orientation was west northwest. 

Burial 20 was found in section 3, Right one, 2 feet 4 inches 
beneath the surface and 1 foot 10 inches northeast of base 
stake 4. This burial had also been disturbed and was in 4 
fragmentary condition when found. Apparently, it had bee? 
buried with the head to the northwest. 

Burials 21 and 22 were found together in section 3, Right 


: two, 114 feet northwest of stake 3, Right one, at a depth of 
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feet inch. Burial 21, an adult female, was found lying 
on the back, head north, facing west. The legs were half 
ley flexed to the right, right arm extended and the left arm flexed 
tq, across the chest with the hand slightly below the chin. 
: Burial 22, a child six to eight years old, was found lying 
4 the on the left side, across the chest of the adult burial, with 
head to the north, and legs partly flexed. The skulls of the 
‘ adult and child were both crushed, and the long bones were 
Dre broken and somewhat disarticulated. 

*e Around, under, and above the pelvis of the adult were found 
“| 494 beads made of the shell known as the Littorina palliata 
"= (Say), found in coastal waters from Nova Scotia to New Jer- 
™ sey. This shows some intercourse with coastal tribes. All had 
“: been ground on one side to provide an opening around the 
“*® columella for stringing, or attachment, and their position 
®» showed that they had formed decorations to a girdle or gar- 

ment of some nature. No apparent order or semblance of a 
wee design was noted. The beads were recorded as Find 23.1. On 
‘a the chest of the adult, slightly below the left hand, was a 
bw! Unique antler implement or ornament, Find 24. Near the large 
“end is an oblong perforation cut from the concave to the con- 
vex side, possibly to facilitate hafting or to accommodate some 
accessory to a tool. The large end has been cut or drilled 


Past ts 

me from the base of the antler to this perforation. It is similar to 
» hal antlers perforated for the insertion of a beaver tooth, to be 
_. used as a gouge, graver, or scraper, but the perforation is too 
. "i big and in the large, instead of the small, end of the antler. 
Las 


The implement may be a form of arrow shaft straightener. 
ye At a point 11 inches to the west of Burial 21 and on the 
ns same level, was a broken, full-grooved, round-poll axe, Find 22. 
ae Burial 23 was fragmentary, with the skull crushed and 
wt otherwise badly disturbed. It lay with the head to the north- 
“!" west in section 5, Right two, 2 fect 3 inches below the surface. 
Burial 24 was also fragmentary, with the skull crushed. 
is It had been buried with the head to the west, and was found 
in section 5, Right two, at a depth of 24% feet. 
al? Burial 25, an infant, was found in section 4, Right two, 
yi Slightly to the north of the line dividing sections 4, Right one, 
and Right two, at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches. The upper part 
an canna ae arya BY Wacom of dine Md 100 
diana History Bulletin, 8:no. 4, Indianapolis, 1931). 
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of the burial was to the east, on the back, legs loosely 
the right, and arms extended at the sides. The skul] was 
ing except for the lower mandible, and a number of the © dona 
vertebrae were just starting to erupt at the time of dea 
dicating a very young child. 


me a tg 


Four inches from the right shoulder a crushed vesse| Was 
found, Find 25. That the vessel was crushed at the time of 
interment is obvious from the fact that no earth lay betwee 
the sherds comprising the opposite sides of the vessel. Some 
of the edges were badly abraded, as if the coarse, grit-temperes 


pottery had been carelessly handled. All of the sherds wer 
not deposited, but a partial restoration of the vessel was made 
It was found to be smaller than the vessels found with Burials 
2 and 4, and of somewhat different shape. The height is 
41% inches, the diameter at the bowl, 4 13/32 inches, and at 
the neck, 33/16 inches. It is grit tempered, cord marked 
over the entire exterior, has no decoration, and has the same 
type of rim as the other two. The restoration disclosed that 
a large circular section of the bowl on one side, and a section 
of the rim and neck on the opposite side had been broken out, 
as though by some object passing obliquely through the vessel. 
The sherds from these sections were not in the grave. This 
vessel was clean and brick red in color, and showed even firing. 

Burial 26 was of an adult, skull crushed and al! bones 
missing except the skull, left humerus, 2 ribs, and several 
phalanges. When found, the burial lay with the head to the 
southwest, facing north, in sections 5 and 6, Right two, ata 
depth of 2 feet 4 inches. 

Burial 27 was of an adolescent, skull missing, left humerus 
and scapula disarticulated and lying far to the left of the 
burial, left ulna and radius missing, and the left phalanges 
articulated and lying under the edge of the left pelvic bone. 
The right arm was extended at the side with the hand under 
the right pelvic bone; the right scapula was missing; the legs 
were fully extended and articulated. The upper part of the 
body lay toward the southwest. This burial was found in se 
tion 5, Right two, 1 foot northwest of stake 5, Right one, 
the 4-foot level. 

Burial 28 was a female, with head to the east, bent over 
on the right scapula, clavicle, and humerus. The body was full 
extended on the back; right arm extended over the abdome! 
with the hand at the pelvis between the femurs. The left 
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‘arm was ded at the side with the hand under the left 
; ls sping the fingers of the right hand. The third cer- 
by vical vertebra was out of place, possibly due to the position 
of the head at the time of interment or to the filling in and 
ms shifting of the grave earth. All of the bones of both feet 
. were missing with the exception of the left and right talus 
and caleaneum. 
1, To the right of the right femur was an offering consisting 
of 4 terrapin shells (Plate 10)—2 upright, and 2 cupped into 
* one another on the interior of, and at right angles to, the 
ty upright shells—* a bone awl and 2 flint-flake knives. This 
offering was recorded as Find 26. Included in the record of 
* this find were another flint-flake knife, found between the 
e femurs, slightly below the pelvis, and a portion of a mussel 
© shell, which lay below this and slightly above the knees. 
mm At the right wrist of Burial 28 was an ornament, Find 27, 
at made of the lower left and right mandibles of a young deer. 
“The lower portion of the mandible had been cut and ground 
« flat, and the incisor end of the jaw had been squared. On 
m the left side of the left jaw and the right side of the right 
‘© jaw, near the last molar, a groove had been cut, apparently 
' to bind the two together. On the same sides of each jaw a 
t hole had been drilled for attachment on the distal end. The 
; ornament was in a position indicating that it had been worn 
« on the right wrist. Plate 6 is a close-up of the ornament in 
» Situ, together with the other finds made. Plate 10 shows 
, Finds 26 and 27 after removal and cleaning. 
Burial 29, an adult buried with the head to the northwest, 
» Was badly disturbed, and the skull was ieee sia 
, femurs were broken above the knee; left ane mm i 2 ae ae 
, Missing, as were the right clavicle, scapula, a . 
t : ‘on 6, Right three, 1 foot 10 
j This burial was found in secliol’ ' t a depth of 2 feet 
| _ northeast of stake 7, Right two, at a cep 
_ Linch. in section 6, Right three, on 
Find 28, an arrow, Loreen 29, a es arrow, in 
the 2-foot 3-inch level; the 1-foot 6-inch level; and Find 
’ on 7, Right three, om 8, Right three, 7 inches below the 
a flint spawl, in section ©, 









are suggestive of the culture repre- 
ge in eooand in “ihe Albee Mound; many such shells with 

by the b cut and ed were found there. MacLean, Exca- 
2 nal se yround 1926-1927, pp. 116-26. 
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Burial 30 was discovered in section 5, Left three, at 8 deal 
of 1 foot 11 inches. Only the crushed skull and right beat 
of the burial remained, and the direction of interment ba aa 
sequently a matter of conjecture, but was, apparently. ys, 
the head to the northwest. Find 31, a flint-flake knife y., 
found at a depth of 12 inches, 6 inches northeast of this burial 

Find 32, a chipped-flint knife, similar in all respects «, 
the 6 knives found with Burial 15, was found in section 5 
Left four. Find 33, a flint-flake knife, was found in sectiop 
6, Left three. Find 34, a sherd of cord-marked sand-tempere 
pottery, was found in section 6, Left three, and Find 36. ; 
sherd of the same type, was found in section 7, Left three. 

Burial 31, fragmentary and badly disturbed, was foung 
with crushed skull to the west, in section 5, Left three, 1 fot? 
inches northeast of stake 6, Left four. 

Burials 32, 33, and 34 were found in a group, in section ¢, 
Left three, at a depth of 23 inches. Burials 32 and 33 each 
consisted of a crushed skull only. Of Burial 34, there m 
mained besides the crushed skull, a portion of the left humer: 
and several phalanges. The first two burials had apparent) | 
been made with the heads to the northwest, and Burial % 
with the head west northwest. 

Find 35 consisted of a pear-shaped mass of heavy black 
earth with a high organic content. It was found between sx- 
tions 5 and 6, Left three, 1 foot 6 inches north of base stake 
6, Left four, 4 feet 6 inches below the surface. The deposit 
had a width of 2 feet 6 inches at the large end, 1 foot 9 inches 
at the small end, was 2 feet 10 inches long and 11 inches deep 
This mass was found to contain nearly two gallons of caleine 
bones, both animal and human, a terrapin shell, and a Unie 
shell, neither of which was burned, 5 blue-gray, nodular fins 
scraper-like blanks, 3 human teeth, 2 molars, 1 premolar, and 
pieces of human skull. Plate 5 shows this deposit as found 
and Plate 11 shows a portion of the deposit after cleaning. 

The fact that there were no signs of fire in the soil su 
rounding the pit, no charcoal or ashes in the deposit, and that 
the terrapin carapace and mussel shell as well as the flint ob 
jects were untouched by fire precludes the possibility that the 
cremation, if it may be termed such, had occurred a 
found. The finding of this deposit accounts for the disturb 
and mutilated condition of Burials 32, 33, and 34, for the e 
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cavation of the hole in which the deposit was found must have 
necessitated the removal of a circular section of earth occupied 
by these burials. Evidence that the excavation and deposit 
were made subsequent to the interment of the three burials 
were the broken bones of the disturbed burials found through- 
out the earth from the level of the burials to the deposit. 

It is hard to explain the presence of the molars, skul! frag- 
ments and human bones in a deposit of this kind, associated as 
they were with calcined animal bones. Persistent search of 
the records of work done in other states has failed to reveal 
a deposit similar in all respects to the one under discussion. 
It cannot be compared with the refuse pits commonly found 
on or in Algonquian and Iroquoian sites in the East, nor is it 
similar to the storage and refuse pits common on sites of the 
Fort Ancient peoples in which burials have been found. 

Burial 35 was found in section 7, Left three, 1 foot 11 
inches below the surface. It was of an adolescent, fully ex- 
tended, with the head to the west. The skull, left and right 
scapula, and all left arm and hand bones were missing. A 
crushed skull and a rib were found at the left of the left tibia. 

After the excavation of the sections outlined on the floor 
plan of the cemetery, test holes were dug near the corners of 
the major excavation. The soil showing no disturbance, it was 
decided that the cemetery proper had been worked out. Isolated 
burials may remain, but their location is problematical, 
and since it would be impossible to determine without ex- 
tensive testing, it was deemed best to cease operations. 

The site was unusual in several respects and the relation 
of Burial 4 to Burial 3 was of interest. The cremation, as 
far as is known, is unique in Indiana archaeology. The dis- 
turbed condition of the many burials, found broken and dis- 
articulated, is hard to explain. The site was heavily wooded 
until recent years and it is possible that the action of — 
roots, the uprooting of trees by storm, and the possible use 0 

‘ves in clearing the land all contributed to the disruption 
ee a terial. It is possible, too, that excavations 
of the skeletal te Sol years, although the survey learned 
Boye hee made Tere The many skull fragments, frag- 
of none, upon inquiry. neat th 

tary mandibles, and broken bones found throughout the 
ease ns 5 and 6, Left two, may be accounted for by 


Se edng of Burials 8 and 17 in these two sections at a 
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greater depth. None of the burials could be termed bundle 
burials, or reburials, for in practically all cases at least some 
of the bones were articulated. 

The skeletal material has all been saved for future patho. 
logical study. One skull, that of Burial 17, was retained py 
Mr. Dyer. No apparent pathology was noted at the time of 
excavation or in subsequent cleaning for storage. Five skulls, 
perfect, and suitable for measuring without restoration, were 
found. These were from Burials 3, 8, 17, 28, and the sky! 
found with Burial 13. They have cephalic indexes as follows: 
75.15, 78.25, 76.8, 78.87, and 76.5, respectively—all dolicho- 
cephalic. 

As orientation, type of burial, artifacts, and the position 
of artifacts relative to the burial, are important criteria on 
the culture and are valuable for comparative study, a table 
based on these facts is given below. Some of the burials were 
so badly disturbed that orientation and type of burial were 
a matter of conjecture; such cases are indicated by question 
marks. 

The letters used in the third column indicate the orienta- 
> tion; the letter symbols in column four indicate the method 
of burial: E, extended; L. F. R., legs flexed to the right. In 
all cases under extended burials the arms were extended at 






the sides. 
BURIALS 
NO. D'PTH OR’NT’'N TYPE ART’F’CTS = L'C'T’N OF ART’F'CTS 
RS ews MATER ss c.5.0,5 bcs 6 5:< Vessel. .....6" from right shoulder 
Dig nere BaP; oar tles eo ws8k SAY ie wtica ¥ 6s ee 
Shiga POE eR rare ing es 57:5 a alia sacs Sees crisis i és 
irene BO a neeReeeeais/i5 4 53 L. F. R....Flaking tools . At right humerus 
Vessel........At left knee 
esc eavniary Ea exties Wisse caren Bo be co's 3 eee 
Grasicaa's Disturbed by burial of horse in recent years 
Wag teeny BO rarer de Wises cues Vereh ey essa ae Ghana cis 
Re Nie: at SARORCCE ree i EL tee Slate gorget..Near where right 
radius should have 
lain 
Boksinide Ts ee ee eee ee ertL Tre Set Sg aman ye 
: ee WOT os tgineeds ss €0:3 Mecikay eece'ss ey a etigk Os 
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TO Pra UN iy sd so esaiy yeas Ta waevesiie ie’ taal SoM esl 
Bers OO sn se Wes sconce Be Wick cen’ As KRESS 
RR vise a Tareas Caen os Rivas cig.wus by 5.8 enews 
ee seh Ww Ser eeshiis es BuO ary ives 6 flint knives, .On vertebrae and pel- 
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feet 
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be sorss ye DOAGS.. tenses Shell beads at neck; 
bone beads on wrists 
++seeeee-Plaking tools, 9" south of burial 
antler tips, 
chips, wild 
; cat jaw 
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a aria ekte 2. Ria. Beads. . Sides Around pelvis 
Perforated 
antler 


Axe, broken...11” to right of burial 
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vessel...... 4” from right shoulder 


PUREE ean De 30 vse ss Terrapin... To right of right 
shells, bone femur 
awl, flake 
knives, shell. Between femurs 
Cut deer jaw 
ornament. . .On right wrist 
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Gorgets, slate, rectangular, two hole. . 1 

Hammer, discoid type........+++-++++ 1 

Jaws, unworked, wild cat..........+- 1 he 
Jaws, unworked, deer..........0000++ 3 ] 
Jaw ornament, cut and drilled, deer... 1 

Knives, chipped flint............-++++ 6 1 
MMIVOR DAKO TIDE: ccc vers icccrercce 3 2 
CUBECONG eciniceetr tives tub seareeeve ea I 
Pottery vessels, cord marked, utility. . 3 
Potsherds, cord marked.............. Sr 4 
SDA WE. Cini smemcnie dies ceed sv ene ce oe ys 1 


“Other Finds,” are those made in the course of the exea- 
vation that have no apparent relation to the burials. They 
are all objects which are found in typical village-site debris, 
and could easily have become associated with the earth dur- 
ing the digging and filling of the graves. 

The full-grooved axe was found 11 inches to the right of 
Burial 21, and it is doubtful whether it comprised a votive 
offering. The 5 flint scraper-like pieces under the first column 
in the above table, were found with the cremation deposit 
and were intentionally placed. 

Another item of importance is the fact that small pieces 
of burned sandstone were found with all burials except 8 and 
17. These pieces, varying from 114 to 3 inches in diameter, 
were found more generally around the heads and shoulders of 
the burials than elsewhere. It is possible that they were used 
in connection with the burial ceremony. No signs of fire oc- 
curred in or near any of the graves. 


OSBORN MOUND 16 


This mound, one of a group of thirty-three, is described 
in detail in the report on Fairplay Township. The group is 
located on the west second terrace of the river on the farm 
of Sherman Osborn. Mound 16 was selected for excavation 
not only because it was the largest, but because it was the 
central mound of a group of three, a feature repeated else- 
where in the same group. The two smaller mounds, one t 
the north and one to the south, were excavated in 1932, with 
results to be described later. A few sandstones in the form of 
roughly rectangular slabs were in view on the mound pric! 
to excavation, and investigation was begun with the hope of 
inding a burial vault similar to the one in the Worthington 
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Figure 9 
the south side of the mound 
and west, and 5 feet wide, 
was filled with small frag- 
and burned rock, and it was 
‘ d line, though no sod line was 
foreign material stopped. The 
established in the first cut made and 
at a level approximately 2 feet 








inches deep, 
Was not burned 4nd the der: 
d been made with the carried earth during 
mound construction and had no special! Significance. ’ 
- One foot 3 inches above the assur 


ned floor, on th 

ine < base line, a hammerstone was Unearthed 

Soe material is a fine-grained sandstone; a vc., 

a is muller shaped and show 
ry. This find was made é. 
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1€ li-fgg 


hall : 
shallow De 


1 inches above the assume 

é very hard, compact white clay deposit was noted. This 
d to the east and west from the base line, and since a] 
extended above the base of this deposit, it wa 
tuted the floor of the mound. Late 

it to be the beginning of a primar 


dst . slabs were first encountered on the 19-foot 1l- 
ue, 11 feet 6 inches west of the 20-foot base stake and 
+ inch above the floor. The two slabs were left intact 
‘ion could be opened in order that any form 

nat ent assume might be codrdinated in the 












in @ northeast direction toward the 
the 28-foot 7-inch line was reached, 
turn toward the east. They wer? 
mtal positions and formed a wall 

W a level 3 feet 8 inches above 

S not seem to have aly 

with a 

dhotog aphing and the 

a 4nches above the floor 

e line, a slab wall was 
f investi- 
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un ‘out on the 36-foot 6-inch line. The increasing 

d width of the white clay primary mound were also 
d. After all the stones had been uncovered, it became 
apr ren that a vault had been placed upon the primary 
mound, which in reality might be termed a platform. 

A sherd of grit-tempered cord-marked pottery was found 
on the 82-foot 7-inch line just west of the vault, 1 foot 11 
inches above the floor. It varies in thickness from 7/16 to 5% 
inch and has an impressed, rectangular design in the top of 
the rim. The cord impressions have been nearly effaced due 
to a smoothing treatment given Subsequent to the malleating 
treatment. 

On the 36-foot 4-inch line, 1 foot 11 inches east of the base 
line and 2 feet 7 inches above the floor, two hammerstones 
were found. Both are discoid in Shape and have a shallow 
pit, or depression, on each side. These were found on the ex- 
terior of the vault. 

On the 37-foot 9-inch line, 4 feet 3 inches east of the base 
line and 9 inches above the floor, a deposit of ashes, charcoal, 
and lumps of burned clay was discovered. It was plain that 
the deposit had been included with the carried earth making 
up the mound. 

When the slab vault was completely removed from its ma- 
trix, the secondary mound, by the completion of the 35- to 40- 
foot trench, further excavation was stopped in order to remove 
the slabs and the earth in the interior of the vault. Plates 
18 and 19 show the vault completely uncovered. 

After the removal of the slabs, the earth in the central 
area of the vault was carefully troweled away. On the 27-foot 
6-inch line, 2 feet 1 inch west of the base line and 24 inches 
above the mound floor, a small oval-shaped deposit of organic 
Matter was noted. Further troweling reduced the mass toa 
baglike shape, 13 inches long and 534 inches wide at the 
Widest point, in the center of which was a small copper celt 
of the usual form. Small portions of leather were preserved 
above and below the celt by the copper oxides, making it ap- 
parent that the celt had been wrapped in leather when depos- 
| : De coasters inches north of the celt a log cast 
nd, extending east and west and tilted upward slightly 
sst end. The log, as far as it could be worked out, 

11 inches in length and 234 inches in diameter. On 
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the 29-foot 6-inch line, extending west from the ja, 
another log cast was found, 2 feet in length and of she _ 
diameter as the first. Still another log was found. 9 - . 
length, extending from the 29-foot 6-inch line to ne 
10-inch line and 2 feet 5 inches west of the b 

ured at the north end of the log. The logs were al! 26 ing 
above the mound floor. An attempt was made t 
portion of the log casts but it proved impossible. 

On the 30-foot 3-inch line, 2 feet 2 inches west « 
line and 29 inches above the mound floor, another 
deposit was noted. This was circular in shape, and w: 
to contain a thin, concavo-convex copper plate. [: 
with the copper plate on the east was found a portion of 
human inferior mandible, together with the second and * 
molars. Careful troweling and a thorough examination of t: 
earth throughout the central area failed to reveal another 
bone or even an outline of where the burial might have bee: 

The earth, radiating in all directions from the central area 
and to a depth of 8 inches, was very heavy and black, and con- 
tained much organic or vegetable matter. This earth possi) 
represented skins, bark, leaves, or some other material use 
in the vault grave construction. 

The remaining earth in the central area was careful) 
troweled and scraped to the floor of the mound, but noth 
was found except the discolored areas previously referred *. 
and a black flint, side-notched arrow found on the 31-f00' 
7-inch line, 1 foot 3 inches east of the base line and 25 inches 
above the floor. It is doubtful if this point was intentionally 
placed within the central area. 

The salient features of the mound were as follows: dia”- 
eter, north and south, 63 feet 6 inches; diameter, east and 
, = 3 inches; maximum height from mound floor, 6 

ee inches; maximum diameter of pri orth 
and south, 35 feet 10 inches; ae ne ny 
mound, east and west, 22 feet 8 inches aah 


; outsi ; sy of 
stone vault, north and south, 15 feet 4 inches oO 


eter of stone vault, east and west, 12 feet ; of 

inside diameter of vault, north and eae eal — 
maximum inside diameter of vault, east and west, Se fect 
opening on east side of vault in which there Ware a 5 
width 12 inches; opening on south side of vault mo siabs, 


were no slabs, width, 1214 inches; casts of a os 
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cor D-convex copper ear plate found 
Inferior mandible (Plate 22, 4); copper 

r baglike deposit (Plate 23, ¢); no humus 
jound; no distinct lensing visible in any por- 

ind; side-notched, black flint arrow found in 
area; two sherds of grit- and sand-tempered 
[in mound earth, one of which is cord marked; 
lersto nes, one of which may be a muller or smooth- 


- £8 #, 


prds, hammers, and the one questionable hammer 
ound ‘in the mound earth outside the central! area, and 
jresence may be considered accidental. The arrow, 
‘in th central area, may have been intentionally placed, 
his is doubtful. The majority of the flint chips were of 
fl not previously found, and as later discovered, pecu- 
o this mound group and surrounding district. 
ie material for the mound was obtained in the surround- 
at. The sandstone slabs outcrop in the face of the bluff 
hich the mounds are built, and three rather large de- 
ns, or pits, from which a large quantity of stone has 
moved were noted in the edge of the bluff. The pits 
to be old. The white clay of the primary mound is 
und in the face of the bluff surrounding the sandstone, 
‘yellow clay of the secondary mound _ no doubt 
1 from ‘ace surrounding the mound. 
mound tn red to its original shape and size after 
ion. The accompanying plan (Figure 9) oe 
oo, .. ound et 
burial area which was elevated above the 

le primary mound. 
p SHEPHERD SHELL HEAP baa 
a in the county, was looke 

ee nee, a Secretion for excavation. The sur- 

Providing aye Iture represented, = = 
a flint chips were present wi 
arrows, and very ee constituting the tae 
: tsherds would be foun 

Tt was eee 1 thet esnaracteristic sherds gathered 

oe results were disappointing, only one new 


ee ee 


1d on the surface over an area extending 
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275 feet north and south by 125 feet east and 

: ; = west bug 

especially numerous in four smal! areas withi i 

ries outlined above. Test trenches were aness obi 7 

the areas and in an intermediate point an two 
‘ : point. 

Tn Trench 1 the shells were massed in a maty 
black earth at a depth ranging from 4 to 11 inet 1 
surface. Occasionally masses of shells were found w 
tically no earth matrix. A few anima! bones 
together with a whole, leaf-shaped arrow and many flint 
The deposit of shell grew heavier toward the ¢ 

In Trench 2 the shells were found to a depth ot 
in masses or pockets like those of the first trench. One 
sherd of pottery, different from that of other sites, was 
in this trench. Chips of flint, burned ro« 
flint arrows, animal bones, and fragments of tort 
were found throughout the shell deposits. 

In Trench 3 the shells were found superficially in the thi 
trench. The whole area is slightly elevated above the 
to the east and the uncultivated area to the west; t 
together with the fact that no shells were found | 
plow line in the central part of the area, led to the cone! 
that the area was originally a small sandy eminence aroun 
which the shells have been deposited or discarded. When firs 
surveyed, it was thought that the eminence would prove 
be a large and heavy deposit of shells, but this assumptic 
was not borne out by the excavations. As has been previously 
stated, there was a report that a burial or burials had been 
found here, but the exact location was not learned. One shere 
is certainly not sufficient evidence upon which to conclude that 
this site was the product of people other than those repre 
sented by the other county sites. This fragment was a ve'y 
coarse, grit-tempered, undecorated sherd with a straw-colored 
slip of fine paste on the exterior. The inside of the sherd had 
disintegrated, making it impossible to determine whether oT 
not the slip was used on both sides. In view of the very roug! 
temper used in the central paste, it is quite possible that the 
vessel had an interior as well as an exterior slip. 





WORTHINGTON VILLAGE SITE 


Spurred by reports that “caches” of artifacts had been 


in the garden of the Rude property, which makes up 2 
of Village Site 5, Jefferson Township, the survey made 
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¢ test trenches. These, though produc- 
rds of pottery, thousands of flint chips, 
ammerstones, were of value only in show- 
g elemen that have entered into the com- 
mn 0! this site. The site where the excavations 
s beer scraped and leveled in past years, and a 
e earth so completely disturbed that it is possible 
err debris at surprising depths, associated with 

































bable that the area covered by the Rude house has 
turbed. The “caches” referred to, however, turned 
sollections of sherds and flints excavated by Mr. Rude 
ious portions of his garden and were not caches in 
sense of the word. The writer does not refer to the 
f blades in the Dyer Collection which was found near 
e, but to an assortment of sherds and flints found at 
times by digging small pits over the entire area. 

iam Brewer's garden to the north, which forms the 
m wedge of the triangular area included in the original 
and village site, has never been disturbed, but excava- 
vilege could not be obtained at the time of the survey. 
ace debris on the Brewer place is much heavier than 
Rude site, and if permission can ever be obtained to 
fe there, finds of importance may be forthcoming. 

is regrettable that the site is lost to study, for it might 
e interesting and valuable artifacts for study in con- 
unction with the typical Hopewell type artifacts removed 
ym the mound which formerly formed a component part of 


The pottery found by Mr. Rude and the survey is the same 
as pottery from other sites in the county. 
INGERSOLL VILLAGE SITE 
During survey of the county, in 1931, it was noted 
rat the es site surfaces contained little or no refuse in 
he way of animal bones and shells, and only a limited amount 
other debris usually so plentiful on sites showing long 
». This situation left a doubt as to whether the sites 
occupied for a short time, whether they contained 
» or whether the refuse had merely been deposited 
e with a consequent destruction by rodents and 











"It was decided to excavate one or more of the village sites 
during the season of 1932, not only to obtain an answer $g 
the above questions, but to obtain, if possible, a series of arti. 
obtain an understanding of the layout of the are: during 
occupancy, and to determine if burials were made within the 


inhabited area or were confined to the mounds whic! 


h form 
component part of the site in question. ’ 
The Ingersoll Village was selected as being represe: tative, 
and excavations were started on May 25, 1952. It will he 
noted in the plat of the site that the mounds forming a part 
of this site are distributed in a roughly circular formation 


about the inhabited area. Excavations were confined to ¢] 
area within the group of mounds; over one hundred tests mad 
at various points outside of the mound circle in an att 

find burials or other signs of habitation were without resu! 

A total of 21 refuse pits were found as shown on the plat 
(Figure 10). It is reasonable to suppose that this number 
does not represent the total number of pits, for the excava- 
tions were made at random while the extent of the site was 
being determined. 

Eleven pits were elliptical in form and varied from a maxi- 
mum length of 52 inches to a minimum length of 29 inches, 
while the widths varied from 36 inches maximum to 24 inches 
minimum. The deepest pit in the elliptical class was 50 inches. 
while the shallowest was 23 inches; the average for the eleven 
pits was 34.4 inches. The depth of the pit varied in accord- 
ance with length and width, the deepest pit being the largest 
in diameter. The largest of the 10 circular pits had a diam- 
eter of 42 inches; the smallest had a diameter of 27 inches. 
The depths varied from 44 inches maximum to 27 inches mini- 
mum, with an average of 35.3 inches. 

All pits contained black, damp earth with a high charcoal 
and ash content. The animal bones were poorly preserved, and 
though a rather large number were encountered, few could 
be preserved. Bones of the deer were found in all pits; as 
usual they were badly broken and mashed for the extraction 
of the marrow. There were no apparent seasonal layers, or 
strata, and no cultural stratification could be determined by the 
artifacts removed. ‘ 

Small fragments of hickory nuts were found in five of the 
pits, and in Pit 21 a large deposit of them was found in one 



















below the surface. They were badly 
i not been opened. They were sur- 
i had been dropped into the pit as refuse, 
| not represent the remains of a food cache 
being used as a place of refuse disposal. 

ea were found during the excavation. They 
ly of a layer of circular sandstone pieces as 
it, burned red, with a layer of burned sand be- 
‘oal and ashes were found on the stones, but no 


ther artifacts were noted. 
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While working Pit 19, a post hole was found 
to be of a size and shape to accommodate a \odye pole 7 
ing of the surface to a depth below plow line ks ai 5 
more post holes of approximately the sam 


sam ze. If this w, 
a lodge site it may be assumed that the lodve had bem Ga 
with sloping sides, for the four holes extended into the groma 
at an angle of approximately sixty degrees. These were the 
only signs of a lodge found during the excavation of this ang 
the Hastings Village. 

A total of 1,591 specimens were obtained from the 21 


They were divided as follows: bone, 4; clay, 1,563 
These figures represent artifacts, and do not i: 
animal bones removed, several hundred fragment 
nuts, nor the hundreds of fire-broken stones e 
all of the pits. Mussel shells were found in al! but 
the pits, but they were so badly decomposed as ¢ 
impossible to remove them intact. 

The artifacts removed from the Ingersoll Site are described 
in the chapter dealing with the excavation of the H 
Village Site. 


HASTINGS VILLAGE SITE 

This site was chosen for excavation for the reason that the 
surface markings indicated a rather heavy occupancy, 20d 
because here, as at Ingersoll’s, the inhabited area was encl 
cled with a group of mounds, in this case numbering twenty- 
eight. Past excavations in some of these mounds, mentioned 
elsewhere, had revealed some interesting facts regarding the™, 
and it was considered desirable to obtain a collection of art 
facts representing the material culture of the inhabitants o! 
the area. 

The owners, William C. and Gilbert Hastings, had the are’ 
planted in melons and it was impossible to extensive 
excavations. A total of 14 pits, 9 of which were elliptical. 
were found and excavated, however. The pits were somew) 2! 
larger than the pits at Ingersoll’s and were also richer in mat’ 
rial. The pit earth was lighter and conducive to the preserva- 
tion of bone material, therefore a larger number of anim! 
bones were removed, as well as more bone and 










The largest elliptical pit was 48 by 96 inet aq tacts 
with a depth of 48 inches; the smallest was 31 by —_ 


in diameter, with a depth of 34 inches. -° inches 










( inches and 4 depth of 48 inches; 

in diameter and had a depth of 

for a pit so small in diameter 

‘8, no or cultural strata were noted 
number of bones found in the Hast- 


es of fish, pieces of turtle shell, and shells of 


Figure 11, Pat or Van SANDT Mounp GROUP AND HASTINGS 

Vutiace SITE 

the fresh-water mussel were found in quantity. Bones of the 
i ts, Hickory nuts were 

seeds or corn were 

noted in any of the pits all fragments 

of butternut and one piece of re found in Pit 9. 





o fire stones, shells, 
complete deer antler was found 
of the tines had been removed 
wed almost in two before its de- 
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the pit. Six other large picces of antler, exe} 
pieces, were found in the Hastings pits  — 
Four antler tines show the result of use as flakers \., 
worn places on the tips (Plate 29,f); 1 antler tip ae 
hollowed out, possibly for use as a projectile point (p.,, 
29, 6) ; 7 tips show no signs of use or evidence of having tu, 
worked except for removal from the antler; 1 larve tine « 
attached to the antler, has a faint line cut into 
from the end. This probably represents th: 
removal of the tip (Plate 29,b); 1 tip, wit! 
branching from it, has a groove cut around t 
preparatory to its removal (Plate 29, d); 1 large ant 
was found in Hastings Pit 13. The distal end is 
shape and worn smooth from use. The proximal! end appears 
to have been hammered and beaten (Plate 29, ¢). 

Anvils. Four bowlder anvils were found, 2 from ea 
Two have depressions on two sides while the 
pressed on one side only. 

Azes. One full-groove, granite axe was found in the gen- 
eral digging at the Ingersoll Site (Plate 25, b). 

Bone Awls. Five bone awls were found, 2 from Ingers 
and 8 from Hastings’. All are fragmentary (Plate 29.2). 

Bone Awl Sharpener. A block of sandstone 3! 





long and 2 inches wide, with three grooves arranged fan-like 
on’ one side, was found in Hastings Pit 4. A fourth s: 


_ deeper than the others, is worn in one side of the block 
grooves are V-shaped. Such a groove would result fr m 
nat = ee implements such as bone aw!s. This 
type sometim . as a “Sinew 
Stone” (Plate 24, a). es referred to as a 
Dise of Pottery. A small ; 7 ak 
d p : pottery disc, 17% inches by 1°s 
inches in diameter, with a Y-inch perforation in the cente’. 
was found in Hastings Pit 6. It 
type found in the entire coun 







in Ohio and Kentucky (See Plate 24,e), Ancient culture 
Fossils. Three fossil crinoid stems were foyna 










} Ingersoll’s, has been externally smoothed and 
Th second perforated specimen shows no other 
‘in, ‘been worked. Whether or not these fossils were 

‘aade is a matter of conjecture, but the fact remains 





Ding i b 
tg ; the; , were carried to the site with intent and later depos- 
e ting, up pits with the other debris (Plate 24, c). 
2y nly _ Hammers. Four ball-like hammers, 2 of flint and 2 of 
Step ing, granitic material, were found in Ingersoll pits; 1 ball hammer 
§mal| tae of flint was found in a Hastings pit; 1 round flint hammer was 
Maller i, found on the surface of the Ingersoll! Site. This seems to be 
ntley the predominant type of hammer, but many river bowlders 
cet showing no signs of working but having a few peck marks 
Ad appa around the periphery were found on both these sites and else- 
where in the county (Plate 25, a,c, d, f). 
beach sp Jaws. The left lower half of a wolf jaw was found in 
TS ane & Hastings Pit 9. This is the only whole jaw found in any of 
the pits. Many fragmentary jaws, especially those of the 
n thee deer, were found in the pits of both sites. The wolf jaw shows 
' no sign of having been worked or used. 
Ingen ‘i Pestles. The only pestle found in the two sites is illus- 
09 3) rated in Plate 25,e. It was found during the general dig- 
1, oil ging in the Ingersoll Site. The pestle is of the bell type com- 
ier monly found in the county collections. 

Quartz Banner Stone. A small piece of quartz comprising 
th gro, approximately one fourth of what had been a quartz banner 
the bled stone (Plate 24, d) was found in Hastings Pit 10. The speci- 
sult {re men had been diamond shaped, apparently with an over-all 
wis, Th length of approximately 154, inches. Such pieces are rather 
a “Sat rare in Indiana. 

Sandstone Pick. One half of a pick-shaped ceremonial 
as by th piece was found in Ingersoll Pit 4. It is made of a fine-grained 
ve cenit sandstone, has been grooved in the center, and is chisel-like 
4 of BE on the end remaining. A similar piece, of slate, was found 
pied in the Dyer Collection, and another, also of slate, in the Lilly 

Collection. The pick in question was broken into two pieces 
rts of the pit, anda restora- 


but they were found in different pa 
tion of one half of the complete 0 


24,2). 


bject was possible (Plate 


Projectile Points. Twenty-one arrows were found in the 
pits of the two sites (Plate 26): (Class II) 3 (1.439%) ; (Class 
V) 1 (.48%); (Class VI) 14 (66.6%), side notched; (Class 
VII) 1 (.48%) 5 (Class X) 2 (.95%), with bifurcated bases. 
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In the pits, as well as in the county collections the 
notched points, shouldered but not barbed, predominated, 

Flint Knives. One large flint knife was found in Ha 
Pit 12. It is side notched, 61%, inches long, 114, inches 
and highly polished from use. The edge shows that it 
been re-chipped, possibly for sharpening, many ti 
made of dark brownish-gray, nodular flint (Plate 26, centpay 
object). 

Flint Drills. One shouldered flint drill of white flin 
found on the surface of the Ingersoll Site. Dri! 
and Cain collections originated on the Ingersoll! a: 
sites. 

Slate and Shale. Three small fragments of slate gorgetg 
or pendants were found in Hastings pits. 

One rectangular piece of shale, 514 inches long and 3% 
inches wide, was found in Hastings Pit 9. The edges and ends 
have been chipped and the piece suggests an unfinished gorget 
(Plate 24, b). 

Another small piece of shale has an elliptical depression 
5% inch long by 1 3/16 inches wide, worn in one surface. There 
is just a trace of red ocher on one side of the depression. This 
piece was found in Hastings Pit 9 (Plate 24, f). 

Terrapin Shell. Fragments of terrapin shell were found 
in many of the pits at both sites; some showed that they had 
been worked. A carapace, nearly whole, was found in Hast- 
ings Pit 18. The marginal scutes have been cut and the inte- 
rior smoothed, probably for use as a cup. 

Pottery. No whole vessels were found in any of the pits 
from the two sites but a total of 2,768 sherds were found, of 
which 131 were rims. In one case enough sherds of the same 
vessel were found to make a restoration of approximately one 
half of it (Plate 27). Enough sherds were found from 
another vessel to permit an estimate of its size and shape. 

The sherds indicate vessels from 214 inches in diameter, 
and shallow, to vessels with a rim diameter of 10 to 11 inches 
and a possible capacity of 5 to 7 gallons. 

The small vessels, or cups, mentioned above, no doubt rep- 
resent the playthings of children, if they were not the work 
of the children themselves. The sherds of this type are poorly 
fired, soft, crudely made, and lack any tempering material 
whatever. 

All sherds are tempered with sand or fine grit. The pot- 
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lastings Pit 6 was shell tempered; it is not 
figures, and has been discussed else- 








































nd-tempered ware the tempering medium is so 

nly mixed as to make it almost indistinguishable. 

sed in the grit-tempered sherds is not coarse, and 
call all cases has been combined with sand. No 
my rec with crushed quartz were noted. 

e vessels, with the exception of the small cups, were well 
and symmetrical in outline. The common type has a 
the form of a rounded-off cone, a body slightly globu- 

slightly constricted neck, and a rim with a very slight 

ard flare. One large partial restoration differs from the 

. The body is globular and slopes gradually from the 

m diameter, inward to the rim. The rim in this case 

sr straight nor flared. Another restoration (Plate 27) 

bowl-shaped vessel with a pointed base, a very slight 

i flare to the body, and a large, open top, with no flare 

rim. The rim diameter is slightly smaller than the 

mum diameter of the bowl. No sherds were found which 
indicate vessels that could stand alone. 

exterior surfaces of practically all sherds are rough, 

esult of a welding or malleating treatment to be described 

. The interiors of many sherds show a smoothing treat- 

probably resulting from the use of a stone or shell to 


the surface. * 
mdoubtedly the coil method was used in building up the 
ls, for in many cases, sherds show the clean, even break 
h would result when two coils were not welded firmly 
f a cord- 
1e 2,768 sherds, 2,541 (95%) show the use 0 

a = in an exterior malleating trenton baer - 
little. On the majority of sherds 

ag eee ard ing a part of the body of 
has been at random. The effect of 
series of crisscrossed, or CrOss- 
On sherds representing necks and 
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absence of flare in the rim of the vessel (Plate 28. } and 
The coarseness of the cord impressions naturally wa« a a). 

pressions naturally was depend. 
ent upon the size of the cord with which the malleating paddle 
was wrapped. 

Of the 2,541 paddle- or cord-marked sherds, 1,277 (50%) 
have had the cord impressions partially or almost wholly 

I partially or almost wholly ef. 
faced by a smoothing treatment subsequent to malleation, 
This was a characteristic not localized to the two sites under 
discussion. 

In color the sherds vary from black, through drab shades, 
to a bright red. The latter color was found to be limited to 
those sherds, lacking temper, which had formed small cups, 
Large sherds often exhibited as many as five colors, from a 
dull brick red to black. Some sherds have an even color 
throughout their thickness, while others have red shades on 
the outer surfaces and black or drab in the center. This is 
not due to the application of a secondary slip, or paste, to 
the inner and outer surface of the vessel, but is a result of 
the intensity of the heat applied to the vessel at the time of 
firing. The various shades of red found on the sherds is due 
to heat at firing rather than an applied decorative pigment. 

Three sherds, 2 from Hastings’ and 1 from Ingersoll’s, have 
impressions on their outer surface which suggest the use of 
a corncob instead of the cord-wound paddle in the malleating 
treatment. Such surface treatment is rather common, but is 
heretofore unknown in Indiana. 

Another sherd (Plate 28, g) from Hastings Pit 13 has had 
the exterior surface treated, or stamped, with a carved pad- 
dle. Small 3/16-inch gridlike squares cover the entire sur- 
face. Such an impression would result from the use of a pad- 
dle with squares of the above dimensions carved upon it. This 
sherd was similar in all other respects to the other pottery 
specimens. 

One hundred thirty-one rim sherds were found; of this 
number 98 (75%) are plain and 33 (25%) are decorated by 
impression. Of the 33 decorated rims, 17 (51.5%) have the 
decoration on the inside edge of the rim and the remainder, 
16 (48.5%), have the decoration in the top of the rim. 

Only 2 plain rims showing a decided flare were found, and 
no such type of rim was found with a decoration. Both rims 
were found in Ingersoll Pit 7 and undoubtedly belong to the 
same vessel although they do not fit together. 
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hav been treated in two ways. Some are 
0" ‘the use of a tool such as a smooth stone in 
ther show very slight cord impressions in the 
im, which would indicate the light use of the mal- 
\ddle in finishing the rim. 
17 rims decorated on the inside edge have been marked 
sing the side of a wood or bone tool into the edge of 
im. The impressions on 4 rims of this type were made 
ng a rectangular tool. Thirteen rims were decorated 
reula tools of varying diameters. The rims impressed 
tool of large diameter have a pearled appearance on the 
sic e edge. This type of rim is illustrated in Plate 28, j- 
Of the 16 sherds bearing an impressed decoration in the 
0: the rim, 7 were impressed with a hollow bone, reed, or 
. Jeaving a small core in the center of the impression. 
type of decoration, like all the others, was represented 
fairly evenly in the material gathered from the two sites. 
Seven of the rims were marked by the side of a rectangu- 
tool and the remaining 2 have been very lightly impressed 
h the blunt end of a bone or wood tool held in a vertical 
The only body sherd showing any decorat 
eption of that which resulted from a malle 
s found in Ingersoll Pit 13. A pand of clay, i 
formed around the vessel at its maximum 
h impressions have been made at 14-inch intervals. 


and paste in this sherd are the usual types. 
th holes drilled near the 


Two rim sherds were found wi | 
m. These holes occur near old breaks, and since they do not 
t if they were I 


which would surely resul 
sion possible, it is probable that they 


placed to afford a repair to a eracked vessel. One 


shown in Plate 28, 4. 
e rim ings Pit 12, has an intentional peak 1 
; “ha ee ; 3 inch above the remainder of 


: | i i inder 
yim. peak is plain on the top, but the remain 
1 Ree an impressed design. This rim appears as b 


sae OsBorN MounD 17 

ance with the wish of the writer, permission was 
dae ecutive Committee to excavate more mounds 
» Mound 17 was selected for excavation 
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FIGURE 12 


although it was obvious from a surface examination that it 
had been previously pitted. The mound gave promise of simi- 
larity to Mound 16 in the sandstone slabs protruding from the 
surface. The height of the mound, however, precluded the 
possibility that it contained a stone vault, unless such a vault 
should be found subfloor. 

Excavations were started on July 7, 1932, and the re- 
- moval method was used, that is, the entire mound was exca- 
_ yated, revealing the entire floor area. Large, rough blocks of 
sandstone were first encountered on the 2-foot 9-inch line, 3 
feet 3 inches west of the base line, extending north to the 
-foot line and west to a point 7 feet 6 inches from the base 
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0 J and ashes, 12 inches in diameter, 
n floor, on the $-foot line and 3 feet 
blocks of sandstone continued in 


vs and spread east and west of the base 
placec at random upon the floor during '\ 


nm rstone was found on the floor, on the 6-foot 
net east of the base line. An area paved 
ton slabs was encountered in the 15- to 20-foot 
-on the 16-foot 5-inch line and continuing nor\# 
0 2d-Fe trench. It extended to a point 10 feet 
to the base line. 

vavatit the 20- to 25-foot trench, the paved area 
9 extend north to the 93-foot 1-inch line and west 


The over-all dimen- 


L inch west of the base line. 
e the efore 6 feet 8 inches north and south by 10 
he east and west. 
19-foot line, 5 feet 1 inch west of the base line, 2 
the floor, and 


eee placed upon the slabs forming 

1s slat a rectangular, two-holed slate gorget was found 

small cube of galena. 

e entire floor was carefully cleaned off by the use of a 

e ‘not a sign of a bone or even the outline of a burial 

There is a small lime deposit upon the gorget 
h, of course, 


uggestive of contact with a burial, thoug 
usive evidence that a burial had been placed upon 
northeast and southeast corners of the paved area, 
d inclined at an angle of approxX!- 


slabs were foun 
) te 21). The slab at the — 


upon a horizontal slab upon W ich 
d ashes were noted extending across 
irection The earth — : 
ily im ated with charcoal an 
* en an est that the fire had taken 
was a gap in the 
the mound to & 


n 
Plate 21)- : 
ae in the bottom of the pit com- 


Brie 
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The stones placed at an angle at each of the two ea 
ners of the floor are suggestive of an entrance w; 
slabs could not have been so placed by the previous excay at 

Ors, 
for the earth immediately above both was undisturbe d. 

The slabs forming the paved floor were all apparently 
selected with care from a large number of stones. The slabe 
were methodically and carefully placed. Al! were selected 
with the intent of making the floor as even as possible and all 
were approximately the same thickness. 

White clay, such as was found in the primary of Mound 16, 
was found to have been used also in the construction of 
Mound 17. It was noted before the platform was reached and 
spread out from all sides of the paved area. It had been placed 
upon the original soil level to a depth of 6 inches and upon this 
stratum the slabs had been laid. White clay also covered the 
area to a depth of approximately 4 inches and was mortar- 
like in consistency. It was impossible to remove a shovelful of 
it without first using a pick. 

Starting at the north edge of the floor, 6 inches west of 
the base line, an elliptical deposit of burned stones enveloped 
in a greenish-gray clay matrix was found to extend north to 
the 28-foot 6-inch line, and had a maximum width of 3 feet 6 
inches. Mr. Goslin, upon seeing the deposit and noting the 
texture and color of the clay, immediately remarked on its re- 
semblance to the clay forming floors which are peculiar to 
Hopewell mounds in the Ohio area. Nothing whatever was 
found in the deposit except the fire-broken rocks previously 
mentioned. 

Excavation of the remainder of the mound exposed more 
blocks of sandstone placed at random north of the paved area 
almost to the north edge of the mound. 

The bulk of the blocks were found at the north and south 
sides of the platform and consisted of thick, unsymmetrical 
blocks. This fact would suggest that slabs suitable for the 
paved area were selected from a large number brought to the 
mound site from the edge of the bluff, and that the residue 
was used for filling in the mound (Plate 22). 

Even though nothing was found in the way of skeletal 
material, it is impossible to believe that the mound was erected 
for other than mortuary purposes, especially in view of find- 
ing the gorget and galena. 
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; c features as revealed by the excavation 
v sy, north and south, 52 feet; diameter, 
» OV feet; maximum height, from mound floor, 
1€8 5 maximum diameter of white clay primary, 
outh 10 feet 3 inches; maximum diameter of white 
y east and west, 18 feet 6 inches; maximum diam- 
yved area, north and south, 6 feet 8 inches; maximum 
y 0! paved area, east and west, 10 feet 9 inches; sug- 
ntrance at east end of platform; paved area built upon 
clay primary ; rectangular, two-hole slate gorget upon 
rm (Plate 23, a) ; cube of galena upon platform (Plate 
4 deposit of burned rocks and greenish-gray clay upon 
ary at north edge of paved platform ; no sod or vegetation 
at of mound; no lensing noted in mound earth. 
ne shouldered drill of a white flint, 1 drill with a large 
-like base, 1 pentagonal-shaped point, 1 blue-gray flint 
iife, 1 stemmed scraper, | side-notched arrow, 1 sherd of 
| grit-ve mpered pottery, 1 hammerstone, and many flakes 
awls of black flint were found in the mound earth. 
were not intentionally placed. 
2 gorget found upon the pavement is 514, inches long 
1 114 inches in uniform width. It is 3/16 inch thick at 
center, and 3/32 inch thick at each end. The holes are 
led from one side only and are evenly spaced, being 21/16 
nes from the ends. 
The cube of galena is 
1g, 5/16 inch thick at one en 
t is 2 ounces. It shows signs 0 


ra) ed to its present form. 
OsBorN MoUN 
s will be noted in the 





1 13/16 inches wide, 115/16 inches 
dand 1 inch at the other. The 
f having been ground or 


p 15 

plat of the group, was 
luding Mounds 16 and 
d. At some time in 


been excavated from the northeast 
ce = 5, but it seemed possible that 
i determined, and excavation was 


This mound, a 
en describe 


. importance was found in the mound with the 
. powlder fireplace (Plate 17). This 
starting at the 27-foot 8-inch line and con- 
phe east edge of the fireplace was 8 
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feet west of the base line and extended 22 inches west, making 
it almost circular, 22 by 23 inches in diameter. Three fling 
chips but no ashes or charcoal were found within the bowl 
shaped receptacle. 

A small deposit of ashes and charcoal was found on the 
27-foot 2-inch line, 7 feet 2 inches west of the base line, ei 
cular in outline and 4 inches deep. Plate 17 shows the fire. 





































place with the deposit of ashes to the right. The finding of 
this deposit of ashes contiguous to the empty fireplace suggest 


that the fireplace had been cleaned out and the ashes deposited 


where found. 

One sandstone slab, the only one found in the entire mound, 
was found on the 31-foot line with the west edge on the base 
line. The slab was 81% inches wide by 1 foot 5 inches long, 
with the long diameter extending east and west. This slab 
lay within the area which had been previously dug. 

The excavation showed that white clay had been us: d in 


the central area but due to the previous excavation the purpose 
could not be determined. 

One circular scraper of flint and a ball-like hammer of 
flint were found in the mound earth together with chips and 
spawls of black flint peculiar to this mound group and the 
immediate neighborhood. Nothing was found to prove that 
the mound was built for mortuary purposes, but on the other 
hand, nothing was found that would indicate any other pur- 
pose for the structure. No lensing was noted in the mound 


earth and no sod line was visible. 


OsBORN MouND 18 


This mound was selected for excavation for the reason that 
it was a detached mound. No previous excavation was ap- 
parent from a superficial examination. 

Nothing was found in the mound earth other than the usual 
flint chips and spawls, burned rock and charcoal, until the 30- 
to 35-foot trench was excavated. Stone blocks, larger than 
any found in the other mounds, were found lying around the 
northeast periphery of the mound and upon the original sur- 
face. These blocks were found to continue into the next trench 
and completely inclosed the northeast quarter of the mound. 
This feature was not found in any of the other mounds in the 
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8 of the bowlder and gravel retaining 
ve phery of mounds of the Hopewell cul- 
wai found in the central area, as in other 
o sign of a burial, and no artifacts which could 
da y having been intentionally placed. 
le-notchec arrow of blue-gray flint and a leaf- 
de of flint were found in the mound earth. The 
1 lade was broken in two pieces and both pieces 
ered in different trenches. 

a shows the blocks of sandstone at the outer edge 



























INGERSOLL Mounp 3 


‘ ound group, of which the two mounds excavated 
1982 form a part, have long been known locally as 

a sunds” but have been pronounced in recent years 
formations due to sand movements. Composed entirely 


anc from the surrounding area, it is only natural that 
» ied to them. Inasmuch as the 


term might be appl 
surrounds a large and heavily inhabited village site, 
sxx was of the opinion that the mounds were true 
al mounds and, with the permission of the Executive 
ittee, Mound 3 was excavated. The mound had been 
yy times before our excavation, judging from the num- 
ts and shafts found during our excavation. 

f sandstone, cir- 


f small pieces © 
nd floor. No ashes 


ip 


wo fireplaces, made up 0 
‘in outline, were found upon the mou 
arcoal were found in either fireplace. 
n i sting of the upper and lower 
and mandible, 
c und floor, 0? he 25-foot line, 2 feet west 
St te i d been disturbed and the upper 
were from the lower teeth, the former being 
on the cot pinch line, 1 foot 6 inches west of the 
: inches long and 1 foot 11 inches 
et son from the teeth and 
originally occupied by the burial. 
| = ies vessel were found on the 26-foot 
e the base line, consisting of a part of the 
of the pase of a fine grit-tempered, cord- 
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Plan of 
Ingersoll Mound 
“3 
Greene County 

1932 


Saks 


FiGureE 13 


| marked vessel. The cord impressions have been nearly effaced, 
+ a feature common on pottery from the county sites. 
_ Providing the stained area mentioned above represented 
the burial, it is logical to assume that the vessel had been de- 
ip d at the head of the interment. The vessel was no doubt 
. and removed in part by excavators of a pit found im- 
east of the remaining sherds. The soil immediately 
he sherds was not disturbed. 
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that the burial thus found, as well as 
¥, was intrusive in 4 natural sand forma- 
mn to be exceedingly improbable when it is 
arth immediately above both fireplaces was 
‘that both had been on the original mound 
the of the mound earth over them. 

1 immec tely above the burial showed signs of 
excavated as did the area immediately east of 
‘These signs consisted of lens-shaped areas of 
d such as might result in a sandy soil due to water 
a loosely filled or partially filled excavation. 

tifacts were found with the exception of the sherds 
ed above that can be said to have been intentionally 
Two sherds of sand-tempered, lightly cord-impressed 
y were found in the mound earth north of the burial 
One granite bowlder hammerstone was also found in 





















pproximately 52 feet 


e maximum mound diameter was 4 
4 feet 1 inch. 


aximum height above the floor was 


INGERSOLL MOUND 5 
gave the appear- 


nis mound was elliptical in outline and . 
e of having been three mounds at a time prior to cultiva- 
Mr. Ingersoll confirmed this theory with the statement 
the mound, when the area was in timber, was three 
s, the bases overlapping well up toward the apex, and 
sovery of 5 burials, 2 at each end of the mound an 
, further supports it. 

— i the mound had been 
q ; this was borne out by be — 
of many pi those in Mound 3. All burials foun Vv 
urvey en padly disturbed and only two artifacts, 


tionally placed recovered. 
ie Sains of  tisek burial, consisting of both femurs, | 
Bee iarting at the 17-00" S inch line, 1 foot south of 
a: ken and -carticulated bones and skull frag- 
— from the above point to the 


; were found over = point 2 feet south of the base line. 


yt inch line and t al and ashes came to light south of 
t t where the left pelvic 


tT aeposit of 
as depos! ts at about the Po 
eS have been found. The right humerus, lying upon 
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vertebrae, was discovered on the 20-foot 6- 
a side-notched arrow was lying 21% inche 
portion of the burial and at the shoulder 
Plate 16 shows this burial as found. 

On the 20-foot line, 5 feet 6 inches south of the base line, 
the remains of a skull were found at the west end of a dark 
area extending northeast for a distance of 3 feet 5 incheg, 
This area had been dug into and small fragments of human 
bones were found throughout the earth from the burial level 
to the mound surface. 

The shaft of a previous excavation was found on the 26- 
foot 6-inch line, extending northeast for a distance of 4 feet 
and east to the 32-foot line. The shaft was square, approxi- 
mately 4 by 41% feet in diameter, and extended from the mound 
surface to a point 13 inches below our level or about 19 inches 
below the mound floor. Two bone fragments, no doubt the re- 
mains of the burial which this shaft disclosed, were found 
just east of the shaft on the 32-foot 3-inch line and 1 foot 9 
inches north of the base line. 

A flat river bowlder, notched at the center of each edge for 
use as a net sinker, was found on the 30-foot 6-inch line, 14 
feet 6 inches north of the base line. 

Along the south edge of our excavation, on the mound floor, 
extending from the 26-foot line to the 34-foot line, many chips 
and spawls of flint, hammers, blanks, and finished arrows 
were found. This would indicate the presence of a pre-mound 
workshop site, which is not unlikely in view of the position 
of the mound at the southern extremity of a large village. 

Nothing was found in the succeeding trenches until the 
51-foot 3-inch line was reached, where the remains of a double 
burial were uncovered. This burial covered an area extend- 
ing from the above point to the 57-foot line and from a point 
6 inches north of the base line to 3 feet 6 inches north of the 
base line. 

Both burials lay fully extended, on the back, the heads to 
the east. Both were fragmentary and had been badly disturbed. 
With the burial to the south a concavo-convex copper ear plate, 
or disc, duplicating the disc from Osborn Mound 16, was found 
in contact with the lower left mandible. A small piece of 
leather bearing the stain of copper was found north of the 
same skull, indicating the possibility of a similar disc at the 
right mandible. 


inch line and 
8 to the north of this 
end of the humerug, 
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al material found indicated that the burials were 
ded, lying on the back, and with the heads to the 
arre found with the first burial is similar to the 
ailing in the county collections and in the county 
‘he ear disc, like the disc from the Osborn 

is 2 inches in diameter and perforated in the center. 
ure slight traces of leather adhering to the side which 
rest the burial. Plate 20 shows the disc in situ; Plate 
shows it after removal, together with the gorget and 


a from Osborn Mound 17. 
VAN SANDT Mounps 10 AND 25 


These two mounds were excavated by the survey during 
1932 season but were not productive of material or fea- 
es which could be used as criteria of the culture. The most 
portant fact that was established by the excavations was 
1€ proof that they were actual mounds and not natural for- 
lations as had been supposed by some persons. 

A quantity of hickory nuts was found on the original 
urface in Mound 10, but whether they had been intentionally 
deposited was not determined. It is possible that they had 


a cumulated on the ground prior to the construction of the 


sv Pottery found in the earth of Mound 10 was similar in 
wery respect to the pottery removed from the pits of the as- 
ted village site. Pottery was lacking from the serth of 
Mound 25, which may be explained py the distance whic 

separates the mound from the inhabited area. 


a us : f which formed a part of the 
"Mounds previously dug; 2l) formation was obtained, 


Ne . jable in 

‘oup, and about which relia ene = 

ae, : resented by the Osborn Group 
ieate a culture ee ee ‘i The last statement is verified 


d sl ston ig remo from the habitation sites 
a... ‘th the three sites. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The area with which we are dealing was dominated } 

tribes belonging to the Algonquian family—the Piankashall 
and the Delawares, living, by concessional treaties, on Miami 
lands. No Indian towns, like those at Fort Wayne, Muncie, 
Kokomo, Anderson, and elsewhere, were extant in, or near 
Greene County at the beginning of the historic period. Signi 
of aboriginal villages in the district belong to the prehistorie 
period, and the archaeological evidence which establishes their 
former existence does not correspond in nature or amount to 
that from historic Indian towns. 

Identification of the prehistoric inhabitants of Greene 
County rests upon classification of their material culture. Evi- 
dence such as village-site debris, recurrent tendencies in choice 
of habitation sites, types of burials, types of artifacts, pottery 
forms and decoration, and the frequency of occurrence of cer- 
tain artifacts must be recorded and studied. Upon a compari- 
son of this study with similar studies in localities where the 
ethnology is known, must depend our identification of the occu- 
pants of this district. 

The culture pattern best suited to comparison is that from 
Algonquian sites in northeastern United States and southern 
and southeastern Canada. An admirable study of the Algon- 
quian culture by Skinner, covering central and western New 
York, has been used as the model for culture identification,’ 
and data by Parker and Wintemberg, writing on New York 
and on Ontario and Quebec respectively, was used as a further 
check.2 The accompanying table shows the relation of Greene 
County evidence to that found by Skinner, Parker, and Win- 
temberg. The quantities of any particular type of find were 
not compared; an x indicates that the trait was found and 
matches the pattern, and a blank indicates that it did not 
appear. 


1 Skinner, Alanson B., The Pre-Iroquian Algonkian Indians of Cen- 
tral and Western New York, 7-36 (Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. 
2:no. 1, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
19 


* Parker, Archeological History of New York, pt. 1:50-79; Wintem- 
W. J., “Distinguishing Characteristics of Algonkian and Iroquoian 
Sakis,” 65 ff., in National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 67 (Ot- 


tawa, 1931). 
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8. 
ar streams or lakes...-... 
Ruumemeersrers*® eeeee eoree x 


ges oF sandy soil; rarely found 


Duagigiepecseorcneccesss x 

ed bu sometimes extended. .... x 

with purials.......---+-+++° x 
nd, in association with the head, 

Seo x 

oo x 

d exteriors...--- (a ASA se x 

or stamped decorations. ..---- x 


invariably at the rim; some- 
carried down into inside of vessel x 
tube form....---+-+*****" Se: 
with stem meeting bowl at an ob- 


MU taesense- sesso” x 

2, with stem meeting bow! at an ob- 
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na A * x 
Antler flakers and punches....................... es x x 
MEIER ROW DOUG 5 ove ee ee 5 cece een seince * =x x 
STREET OUI oe ec cece ee ence x) «= x 
Shell iwc Gee cd wecbdaceeecdsveee x x 





Sinew stones or bone awl sharpeners.............. x x 


_ “Skinner does not include this as a trait but one was found by him 
in an Algonquian cemetery and will be mentioned later. 


The fact that all traits are not listed by the three authori- 
ties does not necessarily mean that the trait is foreign to the 
locality, but rather that it has not been recorded by the 
authors. Some items appear to be geographical in their dis- 
tribution ; in other cases the method of tabulation and termin- 
ology may not be uniform, which would naturally affect the 
tabulation. The writer did not differentiate between the celt 
and celt-adze as Parker does; this item, therefore, has been 
eliminated from the table. 

It will be readily noted that the Greene County traits have 
a higher comparative rate with the pattern set out by Skin- 
ner than does that of Parker and Wintemberg. Of the 50 
traits listed, Greene County conforms in 44 (88%), Parker 
conforms in 40 (80%), and Wintemberg in 26 (52%). If only 
those traits are used which are listed by Skinner, we 
have a total of 43, of which Greene County matches in 37 
(86%) cases, Parker in 34 (79%), and Wintemberg in 25 
(58%) cases. 

One factor entering into the low percentage in the Wintem- 
berg traits is the lamentable fact that graves and cemeteries 
have been found in Canada too often by parties other than 
those capable of using such finds for comparative culture study. 
Another is the apparent absence of bone work in Canada by 
the Algonquians, a feature which is nearly matched in Greene 
County. 

Cut jaw ornaments are not listed in the table by any of 
the three authorities, but one such jaw was found by Skinner 
with a burial at an Algonquian site.* Skinner’s find was cut 
from the jaw of a bear, while that from the Shaffer Site in 
Greene County was made of the mandible of a young deer. 

.. An Ancient Ls Fishing Village at 


* Skinner, Alanson B 
’ ndian Notes and Monographs, vol. 2:no. 2, Mu- 
Cayuga, New York, 46 Ulan, Heye Foundation, New York, 1918).” 
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; that “The grooved axe is typical of the 
u 2’ Tt is interesting to note in this respect 
ed axes outnumbered celts in Greene County col- 
Regarding hammerstones, Parker includes the ball- 
mer of chert or flint in his list of traits and says 
gthem: “There is nothing more distinctive in Algon- 
ammerstones than these battered ball-like hand ham- 
s This type of hammer was found at both Ingersoll’s 
‘astings’ and another was found in the earth making up 


pottery disc found in Hastings Pit 6 is not paralleled 
imilar finds in any Algonquian site that has come to the 
ce of the writer. Wintemberg states that they are found 
roquois sites but are not found on Algonquian sites.° The 
¢ in question is suggestive of the discs found in numbers on 
s of the Fort Ancient culture in Ohio and Kentucky. The 
et that it is made of shell-tempered pottery is also indica- 


e of its foreign origin. 
nsidered the most reliable of all 


Pottery is universally co le of 
witure criteria. Holmes has summed up the question in @ 


ay abs ducts of b rbarian art it appears 
E movable products of bare ‘ 
hat p ite = is the most. generally useful in locating vanished 
oples and in defining their geographic limitations and ae 
The reasons for this may be priefly stated as ‘4 me 
the need of vessels is common to all mankind, an vs 
of clay in vessel ma ing is saiaoat universe, “the clay a 
: ee itt @ 
pty advanced {0 ess "of individual thought, ane. 
y aap ‘tional thought, the stamp of each peop . is 
ee ei aol n its ceramic products ; third, | 
om uPrestructible, while, at the same time, 
aa ents remain in plenty on every si 
th “ie aD fourth, —_ ae eee —* 
b : fitted pject to transporte ion, 
rti ry re i ee ’ of all so teens It 
obj tt are capable of so doing, 
as object’ as rk their makers habitat 
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opti History of New York, pt. 1:63. 
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Pottery representing the Algonquian culture is unique and 
easily distinguished from the ceramic art of other stocks, Jy 
form it is semiglobular, having at times almost a pointed 
base. Especially is this true of the uninfluenced ware found 
in the shell heaps of Maine and New York.* The temper ig 
usually coarse and consists of crushed quartz, coarse grit and 
sand, and in some of the better ware, fine sand. In exterior 
treatment the vessels may be plain, with a somewhat rough 
Surface showing a smoothing treatment of some nature; cord 
marked during the malleating process with a paddle wrapped 
with fiber cords; malleated with a corncob, or, rarely, stamped 
or paddled with a carved paddle. Very often the surface of 
the cord-marked vessels has been subjected to a smoothing 
treatment subsequent to the paddle malleation, which gives the 
cord impressions a smoothed-over effect. The latter treatment 
occurred on all sites in such numbers as to make the treat- 
ment a characteristic of the utility pottery of Greene County. 
This treatment has been noted elsewhere and will be discussed 
later. 

_ The rims are slightly flared and seldom, if ever, in pure 
Algonquian ware, have the slightest suggestion of an over- 
hanging collar. Decoration consists exclusively of impressed 
or punctate designs on, or around, the rim and sometimes 
carried down to the neck of the vessel. The rim decoration is 
often carried down into the interior surface of the vessel. 

In form, type of temper, type of exterior treatment, and 
in decoration, the thousands of sherds from Greene County 
are identical with Algonquian pottery from eastern sites. The 
decorative treatment is, however, different in style from that 
from Maine, illustrated by Willoughby, in that many of his 
sherds have been decorated by a rocker-like tool, or roulette, 
combined with punch marks on the interior near the rim, 
which form nodes on the exterior surface.® This type of dec- 
oration is lacking in Greene County. The pottery there was 
decorated by the impression method, under which term the use 
of a rocker or roulette falls. It is a fact that the pottery from 

* Willoughby, Charles C., “Pottery of the New England Indians,” in 
Putnam Anniversary Volume; Anthropological Essays . . ., 83-92 (New 
York, 1909) ; Skinner, Alanson B., Archaeological Investigations on Man- 

Island, New York City, 194 (Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. 
mo. 6, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 

’ , op. cit., in Putnam Annivers Volume; Anthropologi- 
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‘in no way resembles any ware representative 
e | than Algonquian. 

to the choice of sites, the county, though lacking 
ed for the number and extent of swamps and 
@ sites were found almost without exception, 
ing the marshes or along the second terraces of 
s. Another feature is the fact that the sites 
‘upon sandy soil. Wintemberg says of Algonquian 
“The Algonkian shunned clay soils, even preferring 
ip On an unprotected, sandy south shore if the north 
pened to be clay.”*° This choice of sand probably 
| for the paucity or complete lack of sites in the county 
where sandy soil is not found. 

says that few sites away from the coastal region 
y deposits of refuse “which may have resulted from 
kian custom of throwing refuse on the surface, to 
ved by rodents and the elements, and thus preventing 
mulation of intrusive debris in the ground.”" This 
nt is significant when it is noted that on only three 
sites in the county were bones of animals found upon 
ace. The refuse pits excavated at the Ingersoll and 
3 sites did not produce animal bones in numbers . 
ay compatible with the length of habitation indicate 
number of artifacts removed from the pits. oe = 
I to believe that even though the inhabitants of a 2 
a. . iy refuse, a large amoun 

d have pits for the disposal of their h surface 

‘the bone material was thrown am shown in the trait 
The comparable percentage - Cte should be suffi- 
able, together with the Soe Sh sae ty was inhabited 

ent to prove beyond question ws of Algonquian stock. 

nd dominated by a tribe, oF ane 


Stee : the Algonquian culture, 
Assigning the ere un of the culture repre- 
uite naturally brings ee found in the county. One hundred 
ente saeie in five groups which form a com- 
unds village sites. It would be incongruous 
t part of as many unds from that of the habi- 


ture of the mo 
ze as were found represent a uniform 


out the county. 
cit. 67, in National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 
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The traits exhibited by the mounds in Greene County are 
most nearly paralleled by those of the Hopewell and Adena 
cultures. The two cultures have long been known to have 
many traits in common and it has been suspected that the 
Adena peoples formed some ethnic division or group of the 
Hopewell peoples. Greenman’s splendid analysis of the Adena 
culture, covering as it does the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, leaves the material culture 
pattern of these people very clearly defined.1? It also brings 
out, more than ever, the affinities of the two cultures. This 
similarity is more noticeable in the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, where many of the traits supposedly 
distinctive of the Adena culture are found to be just as com- 
mon in Hopewell mounds. 

In order to show clearly the truth of this statement, it 
would be necessary to produce an analysis of the Hopewell 
culture traits throughout the above area and compare it with 
a similar analysis of the Adena culture. Such a procedure is 
impossible in these conclusions. 

It will be necessary, however, to discuss some of these 
affinities, as well as some of the traits distinctive of each cul- 
ture, in order to show the possible culture represented by the 
mounds of Greene County. In our case, it will be necessary 
also to show whether mounds of either culture are ever found 
contiguous to large village sites exhibiting the culture traits 
found in Greene County. 

Considering the culture traits exhibited in mounds exca- 
vated by the survey and others which have been destroyed, 
but upon which we have data, we find that the methods used 
in construction, and the types of mounds, are decidedly anom- 
alous. This feature, however, is true of all the area under 
consideration with the exception of Ohio, where the mound 
traits of the two cultures are rather uniform. 

Four sandstone slab vaults are known: Osborn Mound 16, 
Van Sandt Mounds 2 and 3, and the “intrusive” vault in the 
Worthington Mound. 

Burial floors consisting of flat sandstone slabs intention- 
ally and carefully placed are known in two mounds—Osborn 
Mound 17, and the Dyer Mound excavated by Logan. 


# Greenman, Emerson F., “Excavation of the Coon Mound and an 
viiiateede of the Adena Culture,” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical 


Quarterly, 41:no. 3:411-523. 
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salled inclusive burial tomb in the Worthington 
‘as subfloor, had a probable bark covering, and con- 
Ss : molds which may have formed a prepared tomb 
F ‘is often found in the mounds of both cultures, espe- 
a the Hopewell west of Ohio. 

"The artifacts from the Greene County mounds are such as 
re and in the mounds of both cultures but favor to a slight 
ra those of the Hopewell. ; 
Although the mounds excavated at the Ingersoll Site did 


i ral features similar in any respect to those 
- ec, Grow, or to those mounds of the Van Sandt 
Pees upon which we have data, they cannot be separated 
from these two groups because of the nature of the village 
site evidence surrounding the mounds, which definitely links 
all sites in the county. The finding of the copper ear disc 
with a burial in Ingersoll Mound 5, duplicating in every re- 
spect the find made in the stone tomb of Osborn Mound 16, 
affords added proof of their affinity. 

Taking the traits in the sequence given above, we find that 

constructional use of stone in mound construction is rather 
wide in its distribution, but is limited almost entirely in the 
Ohio Valley to mounds of the Hopewell culture. Mounds of 
this culture using stone in the construction of burial tombs 
have been found in Iowa near the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi,* in East Dubuque, Illinois, and in southern Wiscon- 
sin.” There is quite a development of the Hopewell culture 
in Illinois, in the Liverpool district, where the use of logs was 
resorted to for tomb construction. 
_ In Ohio, where the Hopewell culture reached the ultimate 
in its development, we find that cremation was largely prac- 
ticed, with a consequent decrease in the size of the tomb used. 
Both logs and stone were used in tomb construction, however, 
and occasionally there was a conjunction of the two materials 
in one tomb. The type of material evidently was regulated 
largely by the supply at hand. 









h » R. J., “Recent Exploration of Mounds near Daven- 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
1875, pp. 297-315, Plates 8 and 4 Salem, Mass., 1876) ; 
ce of i ections a the United 
A on, Bureau o erican E 1 - 
P. 31 (Washington, 1887). ee 


“Report on the Mound Explorations,” in Smith- 
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In the Seip Mounds, Hopewell Group, and T 
Mound, the tombs were almost exclusively of log, while at 
the Turner Group stone was used exclusively. 

On the subject of tomb types found in the mounds, Squier 
and Davis remark: “In a very few of the sepulchral mounds, 
a rude enclosure of stone was placed around the skeleton, cor- 
responding to that of timber in others.’’* 

Keeping in mind the irregularities of tomb construction and 
type and an occasional duplication of type in the mounds of 
both Hopewell and Adena cultures, we will proceed to a come 
parison of the mounds in Greene County and an attempt to 
identify them. 

The Worthington Mound, destroyed and removed before sei- 
entific methods were thought of, was perhaps the most inter- 
esting and valuable mound in the county. It has been pointed 
out in the text describing the mound that the vault found 
“{ntrusive” upon the original, or lower vault, in which the 
burials were found, has been duplicated many times in mounds; 
the most noteworthy instance is the Grave Creek Mound in 
which a log tomb was found above a log tomb. The Grave 
Creek Mound is considered as being Adena in type.’’ The 
upper tomb, however, could just as reasonably be classified as 
Hopewell. The tomb had a chamber constructed and set apart 
from the burial tomb in which nothing was found. Such a 
tomb, with a chamber at each end, was found in a Hopewell 
type mound in Jo Daviess County, Illinois, near East Dubuque. 
The whole vault, including the end chambers, in which nothing 
was found except “a fine chocolate-colored dust”? was covered 
with a roof of logs.*® The floor of the vault in the Worthing- 
ton Mound was covered by a “fat, black earth” described by 
Collett as decomposed shale, but which may more reasonably 
be assumed to have been the remains of a bark covering. 

The lower tomb, in which the burials were found, was sub- 
floor, and post molds found around the periphery of the central 
area, as well as at intermediate points, indicate a well-prepared 
vault of the log tomb type. The subfloor tomb is considered 


* Squier, Ephraim G., and Davis, E. H., Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley .. ., 167 (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 


vol. 1, Washington, 1848). 
# Shetrone, Henry Civae, The Mound-Builders, 243 (New York and 


1930). 
ee taneres . eit., 115-17, in Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Annual Report, 1890-91. 
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in as an outstanding Adena trait, and is found 
jmounds of the culture. However, in Iowa, Illinois, 
dally Wisconsin, mounds of the Hopewell culture are 
a the subfloor tomb as an outstanding feature. A 
the subfloor Adena type tomb is the throwing out 
from the excavation in the form of walls surround- 
e. In the mounds mentioned above, of the Hope- 
re, this feature was also noted. Especially is this 
¢ Nicholls Mound and the Schwert Group in Trem- 
County, Wisconsin.” It is not known whether the 
pm the subfloor burial area in the Worthington Mound 
o placed or not, this feature not having been recorded. 
he Nicholls Mound, referred to above, was similar in 
y respect to the Coon Mound, excavated by Greenman, 
ed in Athens County, Ohio,” yet the artifacts accompany- 
the burials in each mound were so distinctive that the 
inds undeniably belong to the Hopewell and Adena cultures 
vely. 
one, in outlining the cultures found in the Ohio mar- 
al subareas, mentions the Worthington Mound: “One of a 
bup of large mounds in Greene County, adjacent to the town 


W i ined a typical burial vault of the log- 
ee wei i d by a copper axe, mica 


AD rial being accompanie ica 
ne cs; es a ornaments of Hopewell type.” 
The figurine found in the subfloor tomb, as well as the ee 
ound later on the surface, suggests erage = 
trom the Turner Group of mounds in Hamilton a > : : 
nd described by Willoughby.” The pottery vesse " ate ig 
iisti Hopewell in decorative treatment and ee : 
aie et na weil aa the mica, may be considered As 
a a vail for copper was ee used by the Adena 
- - bracelets. 
ee ce, and the bone implement men- 
Te  eiliett. 3 not described in sufficient detail to permit 
poncwnn ee SOiiation mediums. It is regrettable that 
er a t Scearibe more fully the “bone whistle,” since it 
poe - a c, AW the H ell Culture, 


isconsin Variant of 1 
» McKem of the Public Museum of the City of ilwaukee, vol. 


243 ft. (Bult nakee, 1931): Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 


: . crt. 
. —¢ :no. a:Fig 6 mand a 5 2A 
ter'ta Shetrones arthworks, 71-4. 
Shiloughby, Turner Group of 
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is possible that this was one of the bone handles found ina 
few of the Adena type mounds and sometimes tentatively 
classified as whistles. 

The stone vaults found in Van Sandt Mounds 2 and 3 ag 
well as the one in Osborn Mound 16 are comparable to the 
vault found in the upper section of the Worthington Mound, 
The artifacts from Osborn Mound 16 are suggestive of Hope 
well, for the copper celt has been found in only one Adena type 
mound and the copper ear disc never. In Mound 18, of the 
Schwert Group, McKern found five of the single, concavo- 
convex copper plates, or discs, similar in every respect to the 
discs from Osborn Mound 16 and Ingersoll Mound 5. 

In the Osborn Mound, the vault had been built upon a 
primary mound, which is reminiscent of the platforms of the 
Hopewell mounds in Ohio in conjunction with log and stone 
tombs. The paved area found in Osborn Mound 17 was also 
placed upon a white clay structure 6 inches above the original 
ground level. 

The paved areas in Osborn Mound 17 and in the Dyer 
Mound excavated by Logan, have been duplicated in mounds 
of the Hopewell culture in Ohio. Practically all burials found 
within the great inclosure at the Turner Group of mounds 
were interred in elaborate stone vaults with slabs forming a 
well-prepared floor. Especially was this true of burials 5-a 
and 6-b. Burial g in Mound 12, of the Turner Group, was also 
interred upon a slab floor.* A slab floor very similar to that 
found in Osborn Mound 17 was found by Greenman and Goslin 
in the Rockhold Mound, Ross County, Ohio, when excavated 
by them for the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society in 
1929. The mound artifacts were distinctly Hopewell in type.” 

Burial 3 in Mound 2 of the Hopewell Group, Ross County, 
Ohio, was an inhumation made upon a well-prepared slab- 
paved floor, one foot below the mound floor.”* 

The gorget from Osborn Mound 17 is of a type commonly 
found in mounds of the Hopewell culture and the cube of 
galena is suggestive of the same culture, having been found in 
= McKern, Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture, 215-16. 


- Willoughby, Turner Group of Earthworks, 14-28, 84. ap. 
* Field notes, photograph by Greenman, and verbal description by 


* Shetrone, Hi Clyde, “Exploration of the Hopewell Group,” in 
Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio, 4:pt. 4:101-3, Fig. 4 (Colum- 
bus, 1926). 
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ir mounds in Ohio and Illinois. The effigy, curved- 
pipes in the Lilly Collection also suggest the 
» of Hopewell in the county. Though we do not know 
wet spot where the pipes were found, we do know that 
ere collected in Greene County many years ago by Dr. 
y, and that they constitute mound finds; such pieces are 
found upon the surface. 

Another suggestion of the Hopewell influence is found in 
Targe flint blades in the Cain Collection. They may have 
| their origin in a destroyed mound on the site where found. 
As stated in the text describing the site, Bert Osborn 
und a copper celt and mica ornaments in one of the mounds 
eccompanying the Shaffer Village and Cemetery sites. 

With no more cultural criteria to work with than we have 

n the reports of the Greene County mounds, it seems proper 

o turn to the material culture of the inhabitants, which is 

aniform throughout, in an attempt to link the inhabitants with 

the builders of the mounds by a common phase of their life, 

that is, the utility material from the mounds and village sites 

yver the area under discussion. The Hopewell mounds have 

given to archaeology so much material of artistic and aesthetic 

interest that there has been a tendency to ignore that more 

homely phase of their culture represented by artifacts of utility 


which accompany practically all mounds of the Hopewell 


culture. 
The fact that pottery of 




























the utility type from Hopewell 


mounds is distinctly Algonquian, as are gorgets and other slate 


i Habitation sites of the 
‘obi once suggests an affinity. 
I se 2 the Hopewell mounds are known, but little inves- 
ic Sn has been made in them outside the Illinois area, 


Wh uch investig i Vv i has been 
R j tigations have been made, evidence 
: ced preston a startling resemblance to the Algonquian 
produ 


z : ttern. h 
‘material om nee by Shetrone, forming a part of the 
Two 


lieved to have marked the site of 
Hopewell Gr, et t the group. The pottery from these 
] = vo considered as being Algonquian. The rather 
mounds ™2¥ of habitation within the earthworks at Hope- 
extensive signs of in the report on the group by Moorehead 
well are ae by Shetrone. Habitation sites exist near 


nee sherds from these sites are similar in 


the SeiP Group, and 
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every respect to the utility sherds found on, in, and above 
the mound floor as well as in the earth making up the mounq 
Signs of habitation were found within the walls of the inclos. 
ing earthworks of the Seip, Hopewell, and Turner mounds." 

Approximately eighteen hundred sherds from varioys 
Hopewell mounds in Ohio, examined by the writer, show de- 
cided similarity to pottery from the Greene County sites. The 
bulk of them are cord marked, and a characteristic feature is 
the smoothing treatment to which these vessels were subjected 
subsequent to paddle malleation. Rims are decorated or plain, 
and those bearing decoration are exclusively impressed or 
punched. The utility pottery from Ohio Hopewell mounds re- 
sembles more nearly the pottery from Greene County than does 
the ware of the same type from Hopewell mounds of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. The utility sherds from the latter area show 
a strong affinity with decorative treatment found on Algon- 
quian pottery from Maine.*® 

Whole vessels have been found in Hopewell mounds resem- 
bling in every respect the typical Algonquian vessel, having 
pointed bases, cord-marked exteriors, and decorations of the 
punctate and impressed type limited to the rim. Four ves- 
sels were found in the two Esch Mounds, near Huron, Erie 
County, Ohio, when excavated by Greenman and Goslin in 
1930.7 Three of the vessels are cord-marked utility ware, 
while the fourth is typically Hopewell both in form and deco- 
rative treatment. One of the utility vessels, found near the 
skull of a burial, duplicates in shape, temper, and exterior 
treatment the vessel found with Burial 1 at the Shaffer Site 
(Plate 9). The Esch Mounds were Hopewell in culture, but 
objects other than the pottery vessels suggest an Algonquian 
affinity. 

Dr. W. B. Hinsdale excavated eight mounds at West Twin 
Lake, Montmorency County, Michigan, in 1928. In Mound 1 
of the group, in a subfloor tomb, 4 feet below the natural 
level, a flexed burial was found. Eight inches from the right 

* Shetrone, op. cit., in Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio, 
4:pt. 4:187-90; Moorehead, Warren K., The Hopewell Mound Group of 
Ohio, 86-87 (Field Museum of Natural History, Publication 211, Anthro- 

ical Series, vol. 6:no. 5, Chicago, 1922) ; Catalogue at Ohio Archaco- 
and Historical Society Museum, Columbus, Ohio; Willoughby, 


Group of Earthworks, 6-13. 
= , op. cit., in Putnam Anniversary Volume; Anthropol- 


W: 
ogical Essays oo +9 88-92. 
‘Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Field Notes for 1930. 
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cord-marked, semiglobular vessel was found. In 
nd the neck and slightly flared rim, appears an 
gular punctate or impressed design. The base 
el assumes the form of a rounded-off cone. Inside 
were 15 arrows, ten of which are side notched, 1 
life, an antler arrow, 2 two-holed slate gorgets and 2 
aplements in which the incisor teeth of the beaver 
inserted for use as a graver, gouge or chisel. A black 
pe was found near the burial. Four bone harpoons 
‘some slate objects damaged by fire, were found near the 
at shoulder of the burial.*° 


if ‘he pottery vessel, arrows, and gorgets may be considered 
f gonquian, and a point not to be overlooked is the fact 
at the accompaniments were found in association with the 
houlder, a trait previously pointed out as characteristic of 
Algonquian cemetery burials. It should also be noted that 
she vessel found in the Esch Mound was found near the head, 
another customary place of deposit with the Algonquians. In 
the mound excavated by Hinsdale, described above, Algonquian 
type artifacts were found in a subfloor grave, a feature dis- 
‘cussed elsewhere as belonging to Hopewell and Adena type 
mounds. 

In 1928 Dr. Hinsdale excavated two mounds, of a group 

fourteen, in Brooks Township, Newaygo County, Michigan. 

Mound 1, of the group, was approximately 30 feet in diameter 

land 6 feet high.. The mound had been previously opened by 

amateurs, and in the earth removed by them Dr. Hinsdale 

; on da portion of a steatite platform pipe. yg cony _ 

burial was found near the center of the moun eet above 

¢ line. Near the left shoulder a pottery vessel, dupli- 

ie 1 found in Mound 1 at West Twin Lake, was 

‘eating the ries car was a terrapin carapace and a red pig- 

found. In the a ocher. This same pigment was found on 

nent, probably 0r Shell beads and 2 one-holed slate gor- 
{ this mound also. The vessel as ie as bo 
i s being Algonquian, and again the 

rgets may e atten, with the shoulder.** 
vessel was foun 
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_ The other mound in the group excavated by Hinsdale, No 
6, was a small mound 20 feet in diameter and slightly over 9 
feet high. An oblong burial pit 3 feet below the base line 
of the mound was found to contain bundle burials consisting 
of 3 skulls and the long bones of 5 individuals. Nearly on top 
of this bundle of bones a typically Hopewell vessel of the S0- 
called ceremonial type was found. Another Hopewell vessel 
found in the same mound is, except in size, a duplicate of the 
Hopewell vessel found by Greenman in the Esch Mound and 
previously described. The point of interest in the pottery 
from these two mounds is the fact that vessels of both Algon- 
quian and Hopewell types were found in the same mound 
group and that the vessel of Algonquian type, found in Mound 
1 of the group, is an exact duplicate of the vessel from 
Mound 1 of the West Twin Lakes Group, in which no artifacts 
suggesting the Hopewell culture were found. As stated above, 
one of the Hopewell type vessels is similar to the Hopewell 
vessel from the Esch Mound, from which mound a utility 
vessel duplicating the vessel from the Shaffer Cemetery Site 
in Greene County was taken. 

The bone harpoons and the antler gravers are character- 
istic of the so-called intrusive culture of Ohio, which is repre- 
sented by “intrusive” burials in many of the Hopewell mounds 
excavated in Ohio. 

In Mound 1 of the McEvers Group located near Monte- 
zuma, Pike County, Illinois, excavated by Gerard Fowke in 
1905, ** sherds of both Algonquian utility and Hopewell cere- 
monial type were found. The Algonquian types are repre- 
sented by cord-marked bodies with punctate and impressed 
designs on the rims. One has a series of impressions made 
from the interior of the rim and forming small nodes on the 
exterior. The lip of the rim is decorated by small impres- 
sions at regular intervals. The Hopewell type sherds are rep- 
resented by the characteristic crosshatched rims and body 
sherds, with the usual curvilinear incised lines and rocker or 
roulette designs filling in the intervening spaces. Other finds 
in the mound consisting of 1,197 leaf-shaped cache discs of 
flint, bone perforators, a log tomb, stone ear ornaments of 
the “pulley wheel” type, and obsidian, distinguish the mound 


* Fawke, Gerard, The Montezuma Mounds, 2-16 (Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, 2:no. 5). 
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ig E ope well. A skull was found with red ocher stains 
fo: ehead, cheek bones, and nose which might suggest 
ena affinity, but this same feature has been found on 


the group in Brooks Township, Newaygo County, Michi- 
, excavated by Hinsdale.* 

Tt will be noted in the plats of the Greene County mound 
ups that there is a tendency toward groups of three 
founds. This feature has been considered as an Adena char- 
teristic but it also occurs rather frequently in mounds of the 
lopewell culture. Especially is this true of the mounds at 
Montezuma, Illinois, mentioned above. Three mounds in Ross 
jounty, Ohio, known as the Porter Group, and excavated by 
foorehead, were “nearly in a straight line, and built so closely 
gether that the bases of each unite.”** The artifacts re 
moved from the mounds are clearly Hopewell in type. 

It will be seen from the above discussion of traits that the 
mounds of Greene County are not clearly defined as to culture, 
but such culture traits as we have seem to point to a closer 
affinity with Hopewell than with Adena. Especially is this 
true when pottery is considered, the culinary or utility ware 
from the habitation sites and mound earth being identical with 
pottery removed from the Ohio Hopewell mounds. The so- 
called ceremonial ware of the Hopewell culture is represented 
in the county by the vessel from the Worthington Mound. 
Adena pottery and pottery types are unknown; if known they 

= hange conclusions concerning the county entirely. It 
grag that outside of Ohio, where both the Hope- 
seems to the writer are highly specialized, there are few, 
well and Se itangishing characteristics between the two 
if any, ee. Peony falls well within that area where 
peultures. ©" analogies in the two cultures. 

there are so many the artifacts from the mounds excavated, 
Besides Pe ae d-base, effigy, platform pipes collected 
as well as the oe a stronger connection to Hopewell than 
in the county, § inie themselves, two, in particular, ex- 
to Adena. The urvey containing a stone vault and a stone 
cavated by os b nilt upon white clay primary structures, 


wed arce ner Group of Earthworks, 61; Hinsdale, op. cit., in 
Ee onghby> chook Poe aes Science, Arts and Letters, 12:132-33. 
Papers of the Mi jm on King, Primitive Man in Ohio, 133 (New York, 
s “ Mooreh 


1892)- 


wi 
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are duplicated in mounds of no culture other than Hopewell. 
The partial stone wall around the northeastern periphery of 
Osborn Mound 18 is suggestive of a constructional feature 


- found exclusively in Hopewell mounds. The fireplace with its 


accompanying deposit of ashes is suggestive of the so-called 
altars found in many mounds of the culture, though this js 
purely conjectural. 

From the evidence obtained in the Greene County excava- 
tions, together with our knowledge of the contents of mounds 
previously excavated in the county, and basing a conclusion 
upon facts regarding the problem as it now stands, the writer 
does not hesitate to ascribe the mounds of Greene County to 
the Hopewell culture, or a modified phase of that culture, 
while the mounds illustrate the mortuary customs of the in- 
habitants of the accompanying habitation sites, which, else- 
where in the conclusion, have been definitely classed as being 
Algonquian. 

It should be remembered that the term Algonquian is a 
term applied to a group of peoples having traits in common, 
and all speaking a fundamentally similar language, whereas 
the term Hopewell was coined by the late Professor William 


_ €. Mills to distinguish a culture of unknown linguistic con- 


nections, the first group of which was the now famous Hope- 
well Group, so named after the owners of the site. 














PLATE 1. SHAFFER SITE. BURIAL 1, WITH CORD-MARKED VESSEL 


TO LEFT OF SKULL 





7 oven . » ay NEC Np WRIST 
PLATE 2. SHAFFER SITE. BURIAL 17, WITH 3EADS AT NECK A Lie 
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PLATE 3. SHAFFER SITE. BURIALS 3 AND 4; FINDS 6 AND % 





PLATE 4. SHAFFER SITE. BurRIAL 28 witH Frxps 26 AND 27 
in situ 








PLATE 5. SHAFFER SITE. BLACK EARTH CONTAINING CREMATION 






LATE 6. SHAFFER SITE. FIND 26, TERRAPIN SHELL Cups AND BoNE 
_ Aw; Finp 27, Cur FAwN Jaw, in situ wit Buriat 28 
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PLATE 7. SHAFFER SITE. VESSEL, FIND 7, FROM BuRIAI 


PLATE 8. SHAFFER SITE. CHIPPING TOOLS, FIND 6, FROM 
BuRIAL 4 (1%) 
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SITE "ESSEL, F 2, FROM BURIAI 
PLATE 9. SHAFFER SITE. VESSEL, FIND 2, } 





PLATE 10, SHAFFER SITE. 
KNIvEs, 
12—48 293 


TERRAPIN Suet CuPs, 
AND Cut JAW ORN AMENT 


Bone Awl. Py 
FROM BURIAL OS (3 








11. SwWAFFER SITE. CREMATED HUMAN BONES, FLIN1 


UNIO SHELL, DEER METAPODIAL BONES, FIND 35 (1 


PLATE 





PLATE 12. SHAFFER SITE. FLINT KNIVES, FIND 13, with DISTURI 
BuRIAL 15 (1/3) 





PLATE. 13. SHAFFER SITE. SLATE GORGET WITH BURIAL 8 AND 
BEADS FROM BuRIAL 17 (SLIGHTLY OVER 12 SIZE) 





PLATE 14. SiArrer SITE. CriPPING TOOLS, Finp 21, FROM 
BuRIAL 18 (1/5) 


PLATE 15. OSBORN MouNnpD 18. SANDSTONE BLOCKS OUTLINING Nortu- 
EAST QUARTER OF MOUND PERIPHERY 


PLATE 16. INGERSOLL MouUND 5. BurrAu 1, DISTURBED 










OsBoRN Mounp 15. FIREPLACE FOUND ON MOUND FLOOR 
WITH ASHES REMOVED AND DEPOSITED AT RIGHT 


PLATE 17. 


PLATE 18. OsBoRN Mound 16. STONE VAULT UPON Primary MouND 
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PLATE 19. OsBoRN MouNpD 16. VAULT FOUND IN CENTER OF Mi PLAT 


UPON WHITE CLAY PRIMARY MouNb. FRomM NORTHWEST 








PLATE 20. INGERSOLL MOUND 5. Copper Ear Disc in situ WIT! T 
TEETH OF BURIAL 5 
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PLATE 21. OSBORN MouND 17. PAVED AREA FOUND IN CENTER OF 


Mound. FROM THE EAST 








PLATE 22. OsporN MouND 17. ENTIRE MOUND REMOVED, SIIOWING 
PAVEMENT AND UNUSED STONES 
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PLATE 23. ARTIFACTS FROM OSBORN MOUNDS 16 AND 17, AND ‘ 
INGERSOLL Mounp 5 





PLATE 24. STONE AND CLAY OBJECTS FROM REFUSE PITs, 
INGERSOLL AND HASTINGS SITES 





PLATE 25. AXE, PESTLE, AND BALL-LIKE HAMMERSTONES FROM REFUSE 
Pits, INGERSOLL AND HASTINGS SITES 


PLATE 26. FLINT OBJECTS FROM REFUSE Pits, INGERSOLL 
AND HASTINGS SITES 
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PLATE 27. PARTIAL RESTORATION OF A WIDE-MOUTHED, PoINTED- 
BASE POTTERY VESSEL FROM REFUSE Pit 
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PLATE 28. Bow Rim Types rrom INGERSOLL AND HASTINGS 
REFUSE Pits 
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PLATE 29. BoNe AWwuLs, ANTLER TINES, AND ANTLER ARTIFACTS, FROM 
REFUSE Pits, INGERSOLL AND HASTINGS SITES 


PLATE 30. Pirrs rrom GRreNe COUNTY IN THE LILLY COLLECTION 











PLATE 31. 





FRONT AND REAR VIEW OF CLAY FIGURINE FOUNI 
THE SITE OF THE WORTHINGTON Mounp (1 1) 





PLATE 32. VESSEL FOUND IN THE WORTHINGTON MOUND BEARING 
DESIGN CHARACTERISTIC OF HOPEWELL CEREMONIAL WARE 
(AFTER COLLETT) 





PLATE 33. LARGE FLINT BLADES IN THE CAIN COLLECTION. BLADE 
IN CENTER 11°%4 INCHES LONG 





PLATE 34. CAIN COLLECTION. COPPER CELT, CENTER, FOUND ON 
SURFACE SHORTLY AFTER DESTRUCTION OF VAN SANDT Mounpd 8 
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PLATE 35. DYER COLLECTION. CHIPPED BLADES, POINTS, STEM? 
SCRAPERS, AND DRILLS FROM SITES NEAR WORTHINGTON 








PLATE 36. DYER COLLECTION. LARGE CHIPPED BLADES OF TYPES 
PREDOMINATING IN COUNTY COLLECTION 


